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WHITE PAPER. 


BY CHARLES MASON. 


WuEN I reached my office at police 
headquarters late in the afternoon, 
I took off my steel helmet and laid 
it with my riot shield on the table. 
Both were scratched and dented. 

It was late spring, 1939, and this 
had been one of our more eventful 
days in Jerusalem. The Government 
in London had produced its White 
Paper. This doubtless well-meant 
effort to be fair to both Jews and 
Arabs had pleased neither party, and 
we knew that we were ‘for it.’ The 
British police in Palestine had not 
drawn up the White Paper; but 
whereas its author was not on the 
spot, the British police were. They 
offered a natural and obvious target, 
first for abuse and then for stones. 
Now the Jews were out in thousands, 
and out for blood. 


_ I went at once to report to Thorpe, 


but I had scarcely begun to speak 
when his telephone rang. 

“Sorry,” he said to me, and then 
started a conversation over the phone 
while I stood by. 

“What?... Where?... I see. 
Badly ?... Right. Keep the cordon 
a8 it is till Mr Massey comes. I’m 
sending him to you straight away.” 


He turned again tome. “ Pickering’s 
knocked out. They got him down; 
I don’t know how.” 

But I knew about Pickering, or 
thought I did. 

“He kept moving about in the 
crowd alone, sir. Peaceful persuasion, 
he said. I told him it was risky. 
How is he ?” 

““Head smashed. Unconscious. I 
don’t know just how bad he is. Any- 
way, you go down and take over his 
area.” 

“Very good, sir. May I hand over 
my own area to Spinner? It’s pretty 
quiet now.” 

Spinner was my senior inspector. 

“Tl tell Spinner for you. 
going quickly.” 

“Thank you, sir. Could you also 
give Spinner a message from me to let 
my picket feed quickly, and then 
stand by again ? I may need them to 
reinforce Pickering’s men before the 
night’s out.” 

I went back to my own office, 
looked at the clock, and made an 
entry in my diary. “ 1623 hrs. Dis- 
trict Superintendent orders me to 
take over Central Area vice Pickering 
wounded.” Then I picked up my 
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shield, a saucer-shaped affair of thin 
steel, worn on the left arm; and put 
on my helmet and left the office. 

My pick-helve was in the car; and 
the car was being looked after by my 
orderly, an Arab. Policemen in Pales- 
tine avoid leaving their cars un- 
attended when feeling is running high. 
It does not take long to raise the 
bonnet of a car and fix up a bomb. 
Touch the self-starter, and up you go. 

So my orderly was sitting there 
in my car, reading Shakespeare’s 
‘ Othello.” He was a scholarly man, 
literate in English as well as in Arabic. 
I drove to Pickering’s area of the city, 
and parked the car outside one of his 
police stations; this station was well 
inside our cordon, and had not yet 
been attacked. The rest of the way 
I walked, swinging my pick-helve by 
its leather thong. 

Although our police force was a big 
one, two-thirds of it was automatically 
ineffective when riots began. We 
could not use Jewish police against 
Jews; and we would not use Arab 
police against Jews, for fear of worsen- 
ing a hatred that was already bitter 
enough. So the brunt fell on the 
British section, which was well used 
to bearing it. 

Pickering’s men were between the 
mob in the Jaffa road and the mob’s 
objective. When I took over, only a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed since 
Pickering was taken away, and the 
situation had not altered. His in- 
spector told me about Pickering. It 
seemed that he had been moving 
among the mob in advance of his men, 
laughing and arguing and joking with 
the leaders, when someone hit him 
behind the ear with a stone, and he 
dropped. The mob closed over him, 
and it took a determined charge by his 
m2n to extricate him. 

“* How badly was he hurt ?” 

“Still breathing, sir, but his head 
was kicked in.” 

That charge had gained a little 
ground, but already the mob was 
working its way forward again. 
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** Look out!” 

A volley of heavy stones came over, 
I fielded one with my shield. 

There is a good deal about stoning 
in the Bible, but until you actually 
experience it you don’t understand 
why it has always been such a popular 
form of sport in the H@ly Land. [If 
you look round most European cities 
for stones to throw, you just cannot 
find them. But in Palestine the 
cities are built of stones on foundations 
of stone. There are always excava- 
tions and piles of material for new 
walls, with a large number of stones 
from the size of an egg to that ofa 
cricket ball, all simply asking to be 
thrown. 

The object of the mob in front of us 
was to force its way into the District 
Officer’s office and tear it down. The 
building was too close behind us for us 
to feel easy about it ; we needed more 
elbow room. 

So a message was sent to my picket 
to come up by lorry, bringing ‘ knife- 
rests’ with them. These are a form 
of portable barbed-wire entanglement, 
reaching breast-high and in sections 
some eight feet long. When they 
arrived men were detailed to carry 
them, and another baton charge was 
ordered. 

In a thickening shower of stone 
we trotted silently towards the mob. 
The men kept a good line—no need to 
impress that on them. There 6 
nothing very stirring about such 4 
charge ; in fact the less stirring it is 
the better. We were forbidden even 
to cheer, lest we should get fighting 
mad and break away ahead of our 
comrades, involved in duels which 
would leave us isolated when the wave 
of police receded. 

For it had to recede. At first those 
in front of the mob would fling their 
stones at us and run back. The police 
gained ground then. But always if 
the mob were a big one, the time came 
when we were clogged, so to speak, and 
had to disengage. So while defending 
ourselves first against stones, and 
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then against sticks and knives, we 
had to watch our friends on either 
side, keep an eye open for firearms, 
and take note of faces and incidents 
with a view to writing reports and 
dealing with complaints afterwards. 
And an occasional glance upwards to 
see whether any tiles or flower-pots 
were coming down. Above all, we 
tried to stay on our feet and to rescue 
any man of ours who lost his footing. 
Like Pickering. If they get you down 
you are for the hospital, if not the 
morgue. 

Our charge gained us fifty yards of 
the Jaffa road. The knife-rests were 
dropped just behind us at the farthest 
point of our advance, and when we 
came back they were closed after us 
into a continuous barricade across the 
street. This eased the situation for a 
time. 

Thorpe arrived just then. 
be dark,” he said. 

It was true; the sun was setting. 
Not many stones were coming over, 
but the mob was not inactive. They 
were collecting stones in heaps and 
pocketfuls. I looked at them, trying 
to remember faces, recognising one or 
two whom I knew. They were the 
young continental type, students and 
workers in from the settlements, 
sunburnt, bare-headed, their faces 
distorted. 

It was amazing, I thought, how they 
kept their rage at that pitch all 
through the day; apart from their 
physical exertions the emotional wear 
and tear was enough to bring most 
men to the verge of a nervous break- 
down. Yet, in a way, they seemed 


** Soon 


.t0 enjoy the orgy of hatred and 


action. 

Their next move was what we had 
expected. No signs of a central con- 
trol were to be seen among them, but 
the word must have been passing round. 
The street lights were switched on, 
but they did not stay on for long. 
They were being smashed with stones. 
Behind us the streets were brightly lit, 
but in front of us, from the barricade 
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onwards, there was darkness. Now we 
were going to be knocked about. 

Given light we could have seen the 
stones coming, and caught them on our 
shields, or lowered our heads and taken 
them on our helmets. In the dark it 
was guesswork. Most of the constables 
chose to hold their shields low, making 
coarse and cheerful jokes about the 
chances of having their matrimonial 
prospects ruined. 

Almost at once two of our men went 
down stunned. The rest of us were 
getting hit about the legs. 

“ Better charge again. Push ’em 
back a bit farther,” Thorpe said. 

“‘ Very good, sir.” 

We advanced at a slower pace than 
before; for many of our men were 
limping and could hardly run. The 
pick-helves smacked ; but we gained 
less ground than before. The weight 
of the crowd was greater; it was 
evidently being built up by reinforce- 
ments joining in the rear. We had to 
draw back, which we did steadily. 
Our barricade had advanced only a 
very little. 

Thorpe left to collect what spare 
men he could; and the stones began 
to fall among us more heavily. 

We charged occasionally, both to 
hold the initiative and to keep our 
men moving. If they stood still too 
long their damaged knees and ankles 
stiffened. We were sweating and 
shivering by turns. Each charge 
warmed us, but in between charges 
the night chill bit through our thin 
khaki-drill clothing. A part of the 
main mob made a detour through 
some side streets and tried to hit our 
flank. It was driven off. Then we 
tried a similar move, with not much 
more success. 

It was time something decisive 
happened. The tired men on both 
sides were hardening their wills, and 
there was a desperate and more 
dangerous spirit in the air when we 
made our next charge. We had a few 
fresh men—volunteers, who really had 
no business to be with us at all, such 
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as the drivers of trucks and men on 
leave from other districts. We should 
not grow any stronger after this; we 
should grow weaker as casualties wore 
us down. While we could we meant 
to press our charge deep and move 
our barbed-wire obstacle forward again. 
We forced our battered legs into a 
painful trot. I was on the right flank 
as we went up the street. 

A volley of shots cut the air—just in 
front of my face, it seemed.. On my 
left there was some sort of confusion, 
with our men shouting and falling. 

One of the rioters had opened fire 
on us with a Mauser from a small lane 
on our right. He must have fired 
across our street diagonally towards 
the barricade. That would explain 
why men in rear of me on the left had 
been hit, while I had not quite crossed 
the line of fire. I knew the note of 
the pistol, and judged that the firer 
had got rid of a magazineful of am- 
munition ; he might be reloading. 

If I stopped my men they would 
make stationary targets. It would be 
better to let them go on, therefore. 
I had barely made my decision when 
we came level with the alley. We 
crossed its mouth safely, found the 
foremost of the mob, and began to use 
our pick-helves. 

As soon as the fight there was 
fairly joined I drew my pistol and 
went back to the alley. It seemed 
clear now. For a moment I looked 
and listened; then I rushed a few 
paces forward. 

Something light and tinny rolled 
from under my feet—empty shells 
from a Mauser. So that was where he 
had stood, in that doorway. The door 
was locked, the street clear. He was 
gone. 

No time for further investigation 
just then. I went back to the main 
street and had the barricade lugged to 
the far side of the alley entrance, 
sealing it, so to speak, and keeping it 
on our side of the wire for further 
action. Then we withdrew the men 
who had carried out the charge. 
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They came back neatly and coolly, 
but full of curiosity about the firing 
and its result. 

What had happened? Tomkinson 
had been killed outright; West was 
badly wounded and not expected to 
live ; two more had flesh wounds. 

“ They'll let us fire now, sir, won't 
they ?”’ one of the sergeants asked, 
We had been ordered not to fire that 
day, and the men, who usually carried 
rifles, were armed only with pick. 
helves. The officers carried pistols as 
usual. 

I looked round, and saw whom the 
sergeant had meant by ‘ they.’ Thorpe 
had come back, and with him was the 
Inspector-General of Police and the 
military commander. Farther back 
I could just see the glint of bayonets 
at acorner. A battalion of troops had 
been brought up, but they were being 
kept back, out of sight. 

There was a conference of the chiefs, 
and then Thorpe came up to tell me 
what had been decided. 

“They still want to avoid firing if 
it’s humanly possible, Massey.’’ 

‘“*T should have thought . . .” 

“* There’s a big debate in the House 
of Commons tomorrow.” 

“I see. His nibs will have a couple 
of very nice debating points now.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tomkinson and West. It must be 
quite rare for police to let the crowd 
shoot at them and do nothing about 
it.” 

“* That'll do, Massey.” 

“Very good, sir.” It wasn’t his 
fault, anyway. ‘‘I propose to charge 
again. It would be better. The 
men are getting stiff, and they're 
restive.” 

They were restive. A constable had 
just pulled my sleeve and mumbled 
something about “my chum” and 
“a life for a life’ in tones that were 
almost hysterical. Others had drawn 
together in little knots behind the 
barricade and were talking bitterly. 
They would be coming to me in deputa- 
tions soon. We weren’t used to 
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emotional scenes, and I wanted none 
now. 

Stones were flying still, but the mob 
was quieter. “omething was brewing 
among them, perhaps. Had they got 
better weapons than stones to welcome 
us with this time? I collected the 
N.C.0.s, and told them I wanted a 
charge to end all charges. 

So, apparently, did the men. They 
went steadily, unhesitatingly through 
the barrier. Gladly even, and in 
anger at last—cold anger. They were 
probably thinking, as I was, that at 
least we couldn’t all be shot down 
before we closed. And when we 
closed, the pick-helves could be made 
to tell. 

Perhaps, between us, we should 
provide a few more nice debating 
points, I thought. Then I cursed 
aloud as I tried to raise my shield 
against the stones and could not. My 
left elbow had been splintered by a 
stone—odd that I couldn’t remember 
when this had happened ; one normally 
knows all about a crack on the elbow. 
I took another rock on the thigh— 
the shield would have saved me that 
if I could have held it properly—and 
another cut my shin. 

But this time there was no firing, 
and in another moment we were into 
them. The leading ranks of the mob 
gave way as usual, but this time they 
did not stop giving way. We felt 
the difference instantly, and pressed 
our advantage. They went back, 
back; and then they were all running 
before us. 

It was over. I posted a party to 
hold the ground we had gained, but 
we all knew that they wouldn’t come 
I stumbled back 
towards the now unneeded barricade, 
over the layers of stones and debris 
that covered the asphalt. 

“ Good,” said Thorpe. “ That looks 
like being all for tonight. They’re 
withdrawing the troops back there. 
Get your patrols organised and then 
come up to the hotel. I'll have beer 
and sandwiches ready for you.” 


Se 
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He started to walk down the street, 
and then he came back. “ Funny,” 
he said, “the way they dispersed in 
the end. I’ve been thinking about it, 
and I think this is what happened : 
they wouldn’t all know that it was 
one of their men who fired at us. 
Perhaps the rumour went round the 
crowd that we had fired. It’s the sort 
of thing that might happen, and it 
would certainly account for the way 
they went back.” 

I thought he was probably right. 

By now men and women were 
emerging cautiously into the streets. 
They had passed all the afternoon and 
evening taking refuge from the riot. 
I was approached by one party of 
men, curiously like each other in 
appearance, who demanded to be 
escorted home. I knew them. They 
were members of an industrial-political 
body, and they had an air of good 
work well done. They came from their 
office, where they had been passing 
resolutions deploring the attitude and 
actions of the British. 

I offered them an N.C.O. and a 
couple of constables. They said they 
must have an officer; they were 
afraid of the constables. 

Well, they were inhabitants of the 
district for which I was now respon- 
sible—my clients. I muttered that the 
customer was always right. 

“Excuse. I do not understand.” 

“No. You wouldn’t. All right, 
I'll come with you myself.” 

Our patrols were moving quietly 
through the streets already, as though 
the normal nightly routine had never 
been disturbed. My charges were im- 
patient to be home. They scowled at 
my slowness, but my legs had been 
too badly hammered for greater speed. 
I hobbled along, using my pick-helve 
now as a walking-stick, and delivered 
them eventually at the quarter where 
they all lived. 

The sweat dried on me as I limped 
even more slowly back, passing from 
the immaculate well-lit streets to the 
darkened area of the riot, where I 
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kicked stones and crunched broken 
glass. What a task for the street- 
cleaners of the Municipality in the 
morning ! 

Through this to the lighted streets 
again, and at last to the car which I 
had left eight hours before. My 
orderly was sitting in it, still reading 
his Shakespeare by the light of the 
small lamp in the roof. As my left 
arm was quite useless, he drove me to 
the hotel. 

I was thirsty rather than hungry. 
I remembered Thorpe’s invitation, 
and then I remembered that there was 
a night round of stations for me to do, 
Pickering’s as well as my own. It 
ought to be a quiet night, apart from 
political murders. I would have to 
go to hospital and get my arm fixed, 
but they must not keep me there, 
because there would be reports to 
be written tomorrow and complaints 
against the police to be investigated. 
More than food or drink I needed 
sleep. 

From the door of the Fast Hotel the 
lounge looked reassuringly just as 
usual. I straightened my tie as I 
entered. While I blinked in the bright 
light, Thorpe came to meet me. 


“How goes it? You were a long 
time.” 
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““T had to take the —— Committee 
home.” 

A woman in evening dress passed 
us. I didn’t know her, and her glance 
passed over me casually at first. 
Then her stride checked, and I saw 
her eyes widen ; she turned pale and 
hurried on. I looked down at my 
jacket to see why she had stared, 
what had upset her. 

Thorpe looked too, and said : “‘ God! 
You’re in a mess. That isn’t yours, is 
it?” 

It wasn’t all mine, but it was as 
though I had been standing in a storm 
of red rain. 


This was in the late spring of 1939, 
a few months before the Second World 
War came upon us. The effect of war 
in the Holy Land was, among other 
things, to discourage “for the dura- 
tion” overt acts of hostility against 
the Government. A curtain was to 
fall, but not, unfortunately, to denote 
the end of the drama. Behind the 
curtain weapons were to be accumu- 
lated, warriors were to be trained, 
propagandt) was to be brewed. And 
six years later the curtain rises again 
on the same scene, and shows pro- 
tagonists better equipped than before 
to play out the next act. 
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THE PURLOINED POSTMASTER. 


BY A. M. G. 


In the fires of war the British 
Commonwealth has forged a sharp 
sword which bears, engraved upon its 
blade, the proud and lovely title of 
His Majesty’s Arms. To its making 
went the many and diverse metals of 
her peoples, alike in their high temper 
and capacity, to fuse into the instru- 
ment of victory in times of peril. 
Today the world knows (though 
strangely forgetful of it in some 
quarters) that by our steadfastness, 
when all seemed lost, we saved all 
mankind and the heritage of freedom 
for the future. Whatever the coming 
years may bring, the glory of 1940 and 
1941 rests ever in the hands of our 
race, and perhaps in that shining fact 
our children and our children’s children 
will find that we fulfilled our destiny 
as a great nation. For, beyond all 
doubt, we kept the faith. 

It has been my lot and my privilege 
to know the Services in peace and war. 
I have seen the stately minuet of 
great grey ships on the long swells of 
the Atlantic as two fleets met in 
mimic battle. With delight I remember 
how the long lines of a Highland 
regiment passed before His Excellency 
of Gibraltar in review order, kilts 
gallantly a-swing and white spats 
twinkling below a fringe of glittering 
steel. I have watched a squadron of 
fighters swoop and dive above the 
packed harbour of Alexandria in the 
tense days of 1935, and a year later 


* heard the bugles of the King’s Own 


Yorkshire Light Infantry ring out, 
brazen, imperious and detached, over 
the hate-filled streets of Jerusalem. 
The pomp of Empire and the pride of 
life rose in my heart as those brave 
scenes unrolled themselves before my 
enchanted eyes. In those far-off days, 
at least, one undistinguished individual 
learned that ‘‘ Civis Britannicus sum ”’ 


was no empty phrase in the politician’s 
vocabulary. 

Since then, the lesson has been driven 
home as I watched a pacific people 
turn its hands right aptly to the grim 
business of war. I have seen and 
wondered at sublime courage, staunch 
endurance, and quiet confidence in 
ultimate victory, but most of all have 
I been impressed by the gay humour 
of all ranks in the khaki-clad hotch- 
potch of the present-day army. Doubt- 
less it exists in all the Services, but, 
to my regret, I have had comparatively 
little to do with the men of the sea 
and of the air. 

The army, however, perhaps be- 
cause of its less specialised character, 
seems peculiarly to represent the 
national genius for seeing the funny 
side of things, and in the last war the 
same phenomenon was also remarked. 
‘Old Bill,’ to take a famous instance, 
was an army product, and I do not 
think either of the sister Services 
produced his equivalent. Most of the 
songs of the 1914-18 period—* Tip- 
perary’’ and the like—belonged to 
the land fronts and the men who 
manned them, and in this war the 
old ditties, many of them unprintable, 
are sung by the sons of those who 
fought and died in the mud of the 
Somme and Passchendaele. 

A conscript army is, as is natural, 
the mirror of the civil population 
from which it is sprung, and it is well 
for us that humour is a national 
characteristic. For morale, that vital 
intangible thing, depends in the last 
upon racial traits ; and all the welfare, 
amenities, and propaganda in the 
world can do little to maintain the 
fighting spirit of the soldier whose 
heart is heavy and whose outlook is 
drab and gloomy. One need not be 
a psychologist to appreciate the im- 
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measurable value of humour to morale. 
The Germans, those ponderous robots, 
fully realised that much of the British 
success in 1914-18 was due to the 
invincible laughter of ‘ Die Tommies,’ 
and during the Weimar Republican 
period many efforts were made by the 
embryo Great General Staff to incul- 
cate a similar characteristic into the 
unlikely soil of the Reichswehr. I have 
seen, for example, an official training 
manual issued by the War Ministry in 
Berlin, which explained in great detail 
the vital necessity for all ranks to 
cultivate a humorous vein. On one 
page I remember seeing a reproduc- 
tion of Captain Bairnsfather’s famous 
cartoon which shows Old Bill sitting 
in @ shell-shattered house, devoid of 
windows, doors, and roof. Beside him 
crouches a nervous young soldier, 
evidently new to the front line, and he 
is asking the veteran what caused 
such spectacular damage to their 
temporary shelter. ‘‘ Mice,’’ replies 
Old Bill laconically. A solemn foot- 
note explains to the puzzled student, 
““It was not mice. It was a shell’’! 
One hopes that he was suitably edified 
by this thorough exposition of British 
humour under difficulties. Be that as 
it may, the keenest eye has failed to 
detect any light-heartedness in the 
Nazi hordes even in the hey-day 
of their fortunes. The acquisition 
of humour cannot be learned by 
numbers. 

What, for example, could a diligent 
Hun make of the following (and true) 
little anecdote? In the autumn of 
1940, when invasion was an omni- 
present probability, a number of 
young English officers were sent out 
on patrol along various stretches of 
lonely beaches on the south coast. 
Each was charged with the custody of 
a highly trained carrier pigeon, and 
was most strictly enjoined by the 
High Command never to release it 
unless there was most urgent news and 
all other means of communication had 
failed. A few days later Corps Head- 
quarters seethed with excitement as 
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one of the pigeons arrived back in its 
loft. By trembling hands it was 
carried to the General himself, and 
with equally trembling hands he un- 
rolled the flimsy slip of paper from 
the capsule. Tensely his staff watched, 
their pencils at the ready for the vital 
orders which would doubtless flow from 
the Olympian lips. They did not come; 
for the message was not of such a 
nature as to require immediate action. 
“T’m so tired carrying this bloody 
bird!” The fact that it was unsigned 
did not save the originating miscreant 
from a dreadful fate! But it would 
have been much worse if he had 
been a Reichswehr officer anxious to 
cultivate that so desirable English 
humour. 

I have said English humour ; but 
never let it be thought that the 
Sassenachs have a monopoly of 
sprightly wit. A few days before the 
fateful 6th June 1944 I had occasion 
to visit a Scots unit, destined to lead 
one of thg first assaulting waves on 
the Normandy beach-head. In con- 
versation with the Adjutant, a brother- 
Scot, I remarked that the training of 
his battalion must have been arduous 
indeed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘It was 
pretty tough, but we hardened the 
chaps beautifully. We locked them 
in a room and got one of those English 
lecture-blokes to read the poems of 
Burns in the vernacular to them. If 
they could stand that we reckoned they 
could stand anything that Jerry might 
do to them !’’ I can only assume that 
my friend’s subsequent D.S.O. was 
directly attributable to that awesome 
ordeal he so gallantly endured beside 
his men. 

The army, we have agreed, in the 
nature of things must faithfully reflect 
the characteristics of the nation which 
gave it birth. It is all the more 
surprising, then, that the average 
citizen of the Continent is firmly 
convinced that the Briton is a dull 
dog who takes his few pleasures sadly, 
shrouded in the perpetual fogs of his 
inclement island. One would have 
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thought that Europe had seen sufficient 
of British troops during the last three 
hundred years or so to disperse any 
such illusions. Yet our reputation for 
gloom persists, and it is only exceeded 
in its ubiquity by the universal con- 
tinental belief that we are all as mad 
as so many hatters. It is fortunate 
for the world that we were so mad in 
1940 that we could not see the futility 
of continuing the struggle against the 
invincible Wehrmacht. 

We must, however, be fair to our 
neighbours across the Channel and 
admit that our race has produced some 
notable eccentrics. From Byron the 
sublime to Bubb Dodington the 
ridiculous we have ranged the gamut 
of unorthodoxy, and it is not without 
significance that the proverb “‘ As mad 
as an Englishman ’”’ exists in all the 
great languages of Europe and Latin 
America. 

In its more restricted field His 
Majesty’s Army has done its competent 
best to bolster up the alien belief that 
unorthodox conduct is inherent in our 
national character. His Grace of 
Wellington, in the intervals of a life- 
and-death struggle with the Emperor’s 
best marshals, surprised his Spanish 
and Portuguese allies no little by 
careering over the brown distances of 
the Peninsula, resplendent in the blue- 
and-black uniform of the Salisbury 
Hunt. Captain Marceau of the 146th 
Infantry of the Line rarely failed to 
remark in his letters home to far- 
distant Lille that the British officers 
seemed to care little for glory and 
gallantry, and spent most of their time 
in various forms of sport. Half a 


century later, in the Crimea, our 


French allies were deeply disgusted 
with the incurable light-heartedness of 
the English line regiments during the 
horrors of the first winter, and, in 
despair, agreed that only madmen 
could behave thus. Other continental 
nations shared the beliefs of the 
intelligent Frenchmen. I have seen a 
report dated 6th April 1916 from the 
German General Staff H.Q. to subordi- 
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nate Commands, affirming that the 
British Army was riddled with defeat- 
ism, and that the troops were com- 
pletely out of hand. In proof of this 
sweeping and highly optimistic asser- 
tion, the Intelligence pundits of the 
High Command solemnly pointed to 
the undoubted fact that on many 
occasions the decadent English had 
been heard to sing such subversive 
songs as “‘ Take me back to dear old 
Blighty ’’ and ‘‘ Oh, my, I don’t want 
to die. I want to go home!”’ Obvi- 
ously officers who countenanced that 
kind of conduct were either certifiably 
insane or else grappling with full-scale 
mutinies. It is probable that calmer 
reflection and subsequent events in- 
clined the Oberkommando to the 
former alternative. 

Thus far, and at some length, I 
fear, I have dealt with the general 
reputation for eccentricity ascribed 
to the British by past and present 
opponents who ought to know better 
at this stage of the world’s history. 
Now I would like to direct the reader’s 
attention to an almost forgotten episode 
which can have done little to change 
the continental opinion that unortho- 
doxy flourishes in our army. In this 
case no less a personage than a real 
live General participated, and he had 
the competent assistance of a Guards 
officer and a sprig of Scottish nobility 
in his ploy. 

A few years ago a famous judge 
condemned in round and beautifully 
alliterative terms the Pandering to 
Public Prurience of the Pictorial Press. 
I, in my more modest réle of wanderer 
in the lanes of military history, would 
like to denounce the Pernicious Prac- 
tice of Purloining Postmasters ; for of 
that dread crime General Sir Robert 
Thomas Wilson, Captain John Hely- 
Hutchinson, and Michael Bruce, 
Esquire of Stenhouse, were guilty in 
the eyes of the law of France. An 
almost unique felony, one imagines, 
even in the long and chequered story 
of His Majesty’s Forces. 

Our story opens in the month of 

a2 
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March 1815. Far away, in Vienna, 
Congress danced, and His Grace of 
Wellington wrestled with the problems 
attendant on the resettlement of 
Europe, torn by twenty-three years of 
almost incessant war. Slowly, and 
with many a jerk and groan, the 
machinery of diplomacy ground out a 
new order, or rather an old one made 
new, and Prince Metternich rubbed 
his hands with discreet satisfaction as 
the fragile china of the eighteenth 
eentury was lovingly dusted and 
replaced in the niches from which the 
Revolution had so rudely dashed it. 
But His Highness’s pleasure was 
destined to be short-lived. One morn- 
ing, at the unseasonable hour of six 
o’clock, an apologetic valet dared, all 
orders to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, to interrupt his master’s sleep by 
bringing to his bedside an urgent 
despatch from the Austrian Consul in 
Genoa. Its effect was electrical, and 
the Prince had no difficulty in banish- 
ing the last traces of drowsiness. For 
a few hastily scrawled lines informed 
the incredulous Minister that Napoleon 
had disappeared from his Elban exile, 
and was believed to be half-way to 
France. 

With the subsequent marches and 
counter-marches of diplomacy and 
armies we are not here concerned. 
The story of the Hundred Days has 
been told by a thousand competent 
historians, and need not be repeated 
now. Suffice it to say that to millions 
of Frenchmen the return of their 
incomparable Emperor was a glorious 
miracle, and to none more so than 
Monsieur le Comte de Lavallette, 
sometime Postmaster-General of the 
Empire, and, less obtrusively, a highly 
efficient arm of the Napoleonic Secret 
Service. His services in the cunning 
interception of interesting correspond- 
ence had received the enthusiastic 
approbation of no less an authority 
than Monsieur Fouché himself, and 
as one of the cleverest cryptographers 
of his age, his value to his master 
could hardly be overestimated. 
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Like many another servant of the 
fallen Emperor, the Count had retired 
into private life after the first abdica. 
tion in 1814. For some reason or 
another the restored Bourbons wer, 
unwilling to molest a gentleman of 
such sterling worth as the Count, and 
uncharitable tongues ascribed Ki 
Louis’s leniency to the fact that M. de 
Lavallette knew too much. Never. 
theless for wellnigh a year the former 
Postmaster rested on his laurels and 
comfortable fortune, and beguiled the 
time by rather half-hearted plotting 
on behalf of his former master. There 
is no reason to think that he had 
any part in the spectacular events 
leading up to Napoleon’s return to 
his capital. 

The news that the Emperor had 
landed in the south was not without 
its effect on the Count. Hotfoot, 
he sped to Paris to find the city 
distracted and King and Court hastily 
packing their bags for yet another 
migration to kindlier climes. As 
was natural, the ci-devant Post- 
master called at the General Post 
Office for news, and, finding no one in 
authority left, assumed his former 
office without further delay or ado. 
His services during the next few days 
in suppressing poor King Louis's 
lachrymose proclamations to his late 
loyal subjects were much appreciated 
by the Emperor on his return to the 
Tuileries, and once more M. de 
Lavallette basked in the Imperial 
favour. 

But soon the winds of change grew 
chilly, and one June morning the 
Count received the dread tidings of 
Waterloo. It was the end, both for 
his master and himself, and desper- 
ately the hapless Postmaster sought to 
make his peace with the restored 
régime. This time, however, the 
Bourbon mood was different. Smart- 
ing under the humiliation of the 
Hundred Days, the Royalists howled 
for blood, and reluctantly the fat 
good-natured King had to agree, 
albeit with many protests, to his 
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Ministers’ demands for drastic measures 
against the Bonapartists. In the grey 
light of dawn, Marshal Ney, Prince of 
the Moskowa, “The Bravest of the 
Brave,”’ died in front of a firing-party, 
and with him died something of the 
soul of France. Then came the turn 
of Marie Chamant, Count of Lavallette. 
Arraigned before the Bourbon judges 
on a charge of high treason, he was 
condemned to death on the 20th 
November 1815, and a few days later 
his appeal was rejected by the Court 
of Cassation. The unfortunate Post- 
master must bitterly have regretted 
his departmental zeal as he heard his 
doom pronounced. 

M. de Lavallette had, however, a 
priceless advantage in his devoted 
and very pretty wife. Armed with 
the King’s personal authority, she 
was allowed to visit her hapless 
husband in his cell at the Conciergerie 
at almost any hour of the day or 
night, and, better still, was permitted 
to speak with him in complete privacy. 
With true French gallantry Captain 
Eberle, the Governor of the prison, 
gave stringent orders that the Count 
and Countess were on no account to 
be disturbed during these visits, and 
indeed went so far as to reprimand an 
officious underling who reported that 
the Postmaster was plotting to escape. 
Such suspicions, the Captain informed 
his subdued if unconvinced minion, 
were not only unfounded but un- 
charitable, considering that the hap- 
less Count was seeking the consolations 
of religion in a manner highly gratify- 
ing to the prison chaplain. Let there 
be no more of those coarse intrusions 


.by case-hardened warders, otherwise 


he, His Majesty’s Governor, would 
know the reason why; all of which 
does the highest credit to the delicacy 
of Eberle’s feelings. His professional 
competency is, of course, quite another 
thing. It may, however, be germane 
to our tale to mention that he was an 
ardent Bonapartist, a fact which seems 
to indicate some little slackness on 
the part of those responsible for purg- 
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ing the Civil Service of adherents to 
the fallen Emperor. 

Be that as it may, it is no matter 
for surprise to learn that two days 
before his execution, M. de Lavallette 
departed from the condemned cell 
without undue ostentation, and Cap- 
tain Eberle found to his pained 
astonishment that his trust in human 
nature had been sadly misplaced. 
History does not record whether his 
traduced subordinate resisted the temp- 
tation to say ‘‘I told you so,”’ but on 
the whole it is probable that he, like 
a sensible man, did so. The postal 
bird had, however, flown out of the 
Bourbon snare, and the wretched 
Governor was left to mourn his loss 
and endure the wrath of his official 
superiors who ordered his immediate 
suspension from duty—an unhappy 
state which was soon transformed 
into close arrest in his own prison. 
The Nelsonian eye appears to have its 
disadvantages in some respects. 

The exact means by which the 
Count escaped have never been re- 
vealed, though it is certain that 
Madame la Comtesse had much to do 
with it. It is also certain that she 
conveyed her grateful husband to a 
safe refuge in, of all places, the Foreign 
Office, where he remained for several 
weeks in the heart of the administra- 
tion which was seeking him high and 
low. The purge of ex-Bonapartists, 
already mentioned, seems to have been 
a complete farce; for at least five 
of the officials were fully aware of the 
presence of the mysterious guest in 
the attics, and, on occasion, were 
so civil as to send up supplies of 
food and wine to their temporary 
lodger. 

But it could not last. Sooner or 
later some higher and more loyal 
functionary of the Bourbons would, in 
the nature of things, get to hear of the 
fugitive’s hiding-place, and then the 
fat, not only his own but that of his 
helpers, would be thoroughly in the 
fire. Like the gentleman who seized 
the tiger by the tail, the Count may 
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well have reflected that he was all 
right so far, but that the next step 
required some consideration. In other 
words, a move to safer quarters was 
clearly indicated. 

Fortunately Madame de Lavallette 
was still at large, albeit her every 
move was carefully watched by the 
Royalist police. Early in January 
1816 she took her intimate friend, the 
Princess Vaudemont, into her confi- 
dence, and, on the advice of that lady, 
laid her problem before Madame 
de St Aignan Caulaincourt, famed 
throughout Europe as the cleverest 
woman in France. Madame, perhaps 
a little bored with the life of peace- 
time Paris, acted with aplomb. With- 
out hesitation she affirmed that the 
Postmaster would be rescued, and, 
better still, announced that she knew 
the very man who would be delighted 
to accomplish that feat—namely, Mr 
Michael Bruce of Stenhouse in Scot- 
land, her devoted admirer, a milord 
of fabulous wealth, and a very charm- 
ing young specimen of his countrymen 
to boot. 

In answer to her summons, that 
gentleman sped hotfoot to Madame’s 
salon, and received, without visible 
alarm, the invitation to smuggle the 
Count from his native land. Indeed 
he did more, and entered into details 
with enthusiasm, stipulating only that 
his good friend, General Sir Robert 
Wilson, should be taken into the plot, 
and to this the feminine plotters agreed 
without reserve. A General, and 
particularly a British General, is 
always a useful man to have about 
when deeds of derring-do are on the 
tapis. And here it seems appropriate 
to say a word about Wilson’s back- 
ground. 

Of his military career we need say 
little. It was creditable without being 
brilliant, and his promotion was 
ascribed, with what truth I know not, 
to his highly placed friends in Carlton 
House and the Horse Guards. Cer- 
tainly Sir Robert was no orthodox 
soldier ; he had a passion for dabbling 
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in foreign affairs and the by-ways 
of diplomacy, occasionally to the 
annoyance of accredited Ambassa. 
dors and Ministers. His soldicring 
was agreeably interspersed by rather 
nebulous missions to the Russian and 
Swedish Courts, but in 1815 he returned 
to Paris soon after the fall of Napoleon 
to find Marshal Ney on trial for his 
life. Quixotically, Wilson determined 
to rescue the condemned Prince of the 
Moskowa, and there is reason to 
believe that he almost succeeded in 
accomplishing that feat. One per. 
sistent legend, which has not yet died, 
holds that the Marshal was actually 
saved by connivance of his reluctant 
firing-party, and that Wilson smuggled 
him safely to the United States, where 
he lived for many years in obscurity. 
Whatever the truth of that story is, 
it is clear that the General was a man 
of parts and one admirably suited for 
the réle of Scarlet Pimpernel. It 
is certain that he did not hesitate 
@ moment in agreeing to young 
Mr Bruce’s proposition, and with like 
gusto threw himself into the plot. 

One final recruit was enlisted at this 
point. Captain John Hely-Hutchinson 
of the Guards, hearing of the plan from 
the General, insisted that he should 
be allowed to participate in such a 
high adventure, and, not reluctantly, 
Wilson consented. The gallant Cap- 
tain, a scion of the Irish family of 
Donoughmore, had all the pugnacity 
of his race, and, as will be seen, was 
@ most valuable acquisition to the 
conspirators. 

For the next few days matters went 
briskly ahead. By means of a 
anonymous intermediary in the Foreign 
Office a series of notes passed between 
the Postmaster and his prospective 
saviours, and the last details of the 
rescue were worked out with military 
precision. Lavallette contrived to 
smuggle out his measurements, and 
these were carried to the regimental 
tailor of the First Guards, who promptly 
produced an English officer’s great 
coat, complete with buttons and 
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badges of rank. With some heart- 
burning the Count sacrificed his fine 
moustaches, of which he was justly 
proud, to the razor of the prison 
barber, and had his beard trimmed to 
less continental proportions. What 
the barber thought of this access of 
vanity on the part of a condemned 
man is not recorded, but the results 
were eminently satisfactory ; for, as 
Lavallette proudly records, ‘I looked 
like a typical English officer, and my 
dear wife wept to see me so changed.” 
The lady, one may remark in passing, 
might well have had to mourn an even 
more drastic metamorphosis but for 
the Pimpernellian passions of the 
General and his gifted colleagues. 

At last, on the 9th of January, all 
was ready. Somewhat hampered by 
a pair of borrowed and very tight 
boots, Lavallette left the Foreign 
Office by the back door at eight o’clock 
in the evening, and hobbled painfully, 
but without other incident, to the 
Rue de Helder, in which fashionable 
street Captain Hutchinson had taken 
an apartment. Going up the stairs, 
however, the fugitive was alarmed to 
find that the second floor housed no 
less a personage than Maitre Dupuis, 
the judge who had conducted his 
examination after his arrest. Nor was 
his alarm assuaged by a _ sudden 
encounter with a lady friend of that 
legal luminary who, doubtless from 
the kindliest motives, was on her way 
to console the Maitre in the temporary 
absence of his wife. Fortunately the 
lady was as shaken as the Postmaster, 
and hastened past him with averted 
eyes. One feels, nevertheless, that 
M. de Lavallette had need of the large 
measure of steaming hot punch which 
the hospitable Captain pressed on him 
the moment the door was safely closed 
against casual callers. 

In a few minutes the party was 
completed by the arrival of General 
Wilson and Mr Bruce. With typical 
British phlegm, as the Count admiringly 
records, the three gentlemen showed 
not the slightest uneasiness about the 
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success of their desperate venture, and 
insisted on discussing the weather and 
other irrelevant topics with polite 
indifference. Eventually, however, 
they got down to business, and it was 
decided that the fermenting Postmaster 
should be shipped off to Belgium via 
Valenciennes, as that pleasant town 
lay in the British zone of the Allied 
Armies of Occupation and would 
therefore be more likely to be impressed 
by an English General in full-dress 
regalia. It was also decided that 
Mr Bruce’s company was unnecessary, 
and that only the two soldiers should 
accompany de Lavallette to the fron- 
tier. Then, with a final injunction to 
the Count to be ready at eight o’clock 
the following morning, the party 
broke up, and the fugitive spent an 
uncomfortable night on Captain Hut- 
chinson’s sofa, fully dressed even to 
his excruciating boots. 

Soon after six o’clock he was astir, 
and beguiled the next two hours by 
making some last-minute alterations 
to his Guards greatcoat. Then, punc- 
tually at eight, Hutchinson appeared, 
and the two men made their way 
quietly down the stairs to the street, 
where they found Sir Robert awaiting 
them with a handsome gig. There 
was a few moments’ pause while 
Hutchinson brought his horse round 
from the nearby stables, but by ten 
past eight the little cavalcade was 
bowling merrily through the main 
streets. The shops were just opening, 
and de Lavallette showed some appre- 
hension lest he should be recognised. 
His nerves were not soothed by the 
sight of the gallows in the Place de 
Gréve, but he was reassured by the 
calm competence with which the 
General acknowledged the salutes of a 
British patrol. ‘‘The English,’’ he 
records rather ungratefully, “are, of 
course, quite mad, especially when 
danger threatens !”’ 

At the barrier at the end of the 
Rue de Clichy there was another 
delay. In accordance with inter- 
national agreement Allied and French 
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troops shared the duties of security 
control, and every traveller to and 
from Paris had to undergo the 
rigours of dual examination. From 
the British guard the General’s party, 
as was perhaps natural, had no trouble, 
though it was noticeable that the 
officer cast one or two curious glances 
at the huddled figure in the Guards 
greatcoat. But it was another matter 
to satisfy the French troops, who 
insisted that Sir Robert and his 
friends should descend from the gig 
and be searched. This was too much 
for the General. In awe-inspiring 
tones he inquired whether the French- 
men knew who he was, and announced 
that he would straightway complain 
to the Duke of Wellington about this 
outrageous conduct on the part of a 
beaten enemy. Then, as the stricken 
sous-lieutenant reeled back, he whipped 
up his horse and clattered through the 
barrier to the accompaniment of hearty 
cheers from the admiring British sol- 
diery. That, they obviously felt, was 
the stuff to give them. 

Once clear of the city boundary, 


de Lavallette gave a most regrettable 
exhibition of Gallic emotionalism. 
Without warning, he kissed Sir Robert 
on both cheeks and burst into a pran 
of praise of his gallant preservers, all 
of which put those gentlemen out 


considerably. With a gruff ‘“ That 
will do,’’ the General damped the 
exuberant Frenchman down by point- 
ing out that they were not out of the 
wood yet, and that many perils might 
well lie ahead. Somewhat sobered, 
the Postmaster agreed and the journey 
was resumed in glacial silence. 

At the village of La Chapelle the 
horses were changed, and during the 
inevitable delay a party of four 
French gendarmes emerged from the 
tap-room of the inn. The sergeant 
approached the gig and politely in- 
quired if he could be of any service to 
the English officers. With great 
presence of mind Hutchinson at once 
informed the obsequious policemen 
that he was interested in stabling, as 
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he might have to billet a troop of 
British cavalry in the village in the 
next few days. Impressed with these 
high matters of state, the sergeant 
suggested that the Mayor should be 
summoned, and it was only with great 
difficulty that he was dissuaded from 
performing that helpful act. Finally, 
with a flourish of salutes and expres. 
sions of mutual esteem, the parties 
separated, and M. de Lavallette was 
observed to mop his brow as the gig 
drove away. 

The journey to Compiégne was 
accomplished almost without incident, 
though a few policemen glanced at the 
travellers. The Count, happily, had 
discovered a sovereign remedy for 
alarm, and sat with his eyes closed and 
his hand on the butt of a pistol beneath 
his coat, being resolved in his own 
words “‘ to blow my brains out, should 
I be recognised or apprehended, as it 
would be too stupid to be taken back 
to Paris and Madame la Guillotine.” 
It is unusual to find understatement 
in continental idiom, and therefore 
the Postmaster’s dictum merits record. 

Late in the afternoon the party 
entered Compiégne, and were greeted 
by an English sergeant of the Cold- 
stream Guards who had evidently 
been warned of his General’s arrival. 
In silence he led them to a small house 
in a quiet part of the town, and there 
the travellers rested until about six 
o’clock, when Sir Robert’s carriage 
arrived from Paris in charge of General 
Wallis’s brother-in-law. That gentle- 
man announced that he had made 
arrangements for post-horses to be in 
readiness along the road to the Belgian 
frontier, and that he had ordered 
them in the name of Wallis. He added 
casually that he had been trailed all 
the way from the capital by Bourbon 
police, and that they might arrive at 
any moment. This exhibition of 
la phlegme Britannique was too much 
for the wretched Lavallette. Pro- 
ducing his pistol he affirmed that all 
was lost, and that he would now blow 
out his brains. It was only with the 
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greatest difficulty that he was per- 
suaded to less heroic measures and 
bundled into the carriage, which at 
once drove off at a spanking pace 
through the narrow streets. 

There was a hitch at Condé, owing 
to a misunderstanding about the horses, 
but by dint of lavish expenditure it 
was overcome. All through the night 
the carriage raced through the quiet 
countryside, and by seven o’clock it 
reached Valenciennes, the last town 
before the Belgian frontier. Here 
occurred the most serious contretemps 
yet encountered. At the control post, 
for some obscure departmental reason, 
the local postmaster was in charge. 
Though he did not appear to recognise 
his former chief, he insisted that the 
travellers should forthwith take their 
passports to the Captain of the Gen- 
darmerie for examination. But Sir 
Robert had, by this time, ample 
experience of postal officials, and 
dealt with him firmly. ‘‘ You appear 
to have forgotten to read our names 
on these passports. Do you imagine 
that an English General and his 
officers are going to seek a policeman ? 
Let the Captain come to us if he 
wishes to see us.”” 

Shaken to the core, the wretched 
postmaster saw his presumption. 
Babbling apologies, he seized the pass- 
ports and himself carried them to the 
Chief of Police for signature. That 
gentleman was sound asleep, and some 
little delay occurred before he could 
be made to understand what was 
required of him. Grumpily, however, 
he signed on the nineteenth-century 
equivalent of the dotted line, and with 
oaths shooed his shattered subordinate 


‘Out of his bedroom. It was, one feels, 


a rather hopeless dawn for the zealous 
postmaster. 

In the meantime, the other Post- 
master and his companions were & 
prey to the liveliest anxiety as the 
minutes passed, and it must have been 
with profound relief that they received 
the precious documents back from the 
still shaky hands of the local Cerberus. 
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Pausing only to assure a eurious 
Customs officer that their passports 
were in order, the carriage flew along 
the smooth Brussels road. Suddenly, 
with a yelp of alarm, the Count looked 
back, and what he saw made him grasp 
his pistol convulsively. Behind the 
travellers, about a mile dowaz the white 
straight road, was a knot of horsemen, 
galloping hard, and even in the dim 
light of early morning it was plain 
that they wore uniforms. Then an 
incredible thing happened. Without 
warning the horsemen halted abruptly, 
and, wheeling round, trotted back the 
way they had come. One can only 
surmise that it was some kind of 
training exercise on the part of the 
local garrison; but it was a very 
nasty moment for Sir Robert and his 
companions. 

At last they reached journey’s end. 
Without difficulty the travellers passed 
through the Belgian Custom House 
and stood on neutral soil. Once there, 
the Count was not to be restrained, 
and @ positive orgy of kissing and 
embracing followed, much to the out- 
spoken disgust of Hutchinson, who was 
less well used to foreigners than his 
diplomatic superior. That paladin, 
indeed, accepted the Postmaster’s effu- 
sion with comparative calm, and 
insisted that they should breakfast at 
once. Then occurred a delicious scene 
which is best told in Lavallette’s own 
words. ‘‘ During our repast, Sir Wilson 
turned to me and in the most serious 
tone possible said, ‘ Now tell me, my 
dear friend, why did you not wish to 
be guillotined ?’ I stared at him in 
astonishment and made no reply. 
‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘they say that 
you had solicited as a favour that you 
might be shot. Is that so?’ On my 
replying that that was very true, my 
preserver went on: ‘ But what differ- 
ence would it have made how you 
died ?’ In some confusion, for I do 
not understand the English mind, I 
replied, ‘When a man is guillotined 
they put him in a cart with his hands 
tied behind his back ; and when he is 
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on the scaffold they tie him fast to a 
plank, which they lower till his neck 
slips below the knife.’ ‘ Ah!’ said the 
General. ‘Now I understand. You 
did not wish to have your throat cut 
like a calf!’ ”’ 

Later in the afternoon the party 
broke up. Armed with letters of intro- 
duction to the King of Prussia and 
Mr Lamb, the British Resident in 
Munich, the Count paid a fond fare- 
well to his rescuers, and in due course 
reached Bavaria, where he was treated 
with great kindness by the King and 
Court. Repeated demands were made 
for his extradition to France, but they 
were all refused, and for the next six 
years the ci-devant Postmaster lived 
quietly on a small pension from 
Queen Hortense, his old master’s 
sister. His subsequent career can be 
told in a few words. In 1822, fat 
good-natured Louis XVIII. allowed 
him to return to his native country, 
but tragedy awaited him in Paris. 
His devoted wife, perhaps overcome 
by the shock of reunion, lapsed into 
complete imbecility, and in his letter 


of thanks to the King, Lavallette 
makes pathetic reference to this. 
** Your Majesty has restored to me a 
country and a home I prized more 


than life. But all your Royal favour 
can never counter-balance this domes- 
tic misfortune.”’ It is to the Count’s 
credit that he devoted the rest of his 
life to the woman who had saved him 
from the scaffold, and, on his death in 
1830, it was found that he had made 
all possible arrangements for her com- 
fort. The unfortunate lady lived on 
for nearly thirty years, and was 
the object of much solicitude . from 
Napoleon III. and his lovely Empress. 

Less tragic, if more spectacular, 
were the fates of the three Quixotes. 
On his return to Paris, Wilson, rather 
injudiciously perhaps, wrote an account 
of the rescue to Earl Grey in England, 
and despatched it by the ordinary 
mail. The letter was intercepted by 
the French police, and the General, 
Hutchinson, and Bruce were arrested 
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by special warrant. Their trial befor 
the Assize Court in Paris on the 22nd 
April 1816 was one of the major 
sensations of that spring, and crowds 
flocked to see the English milords in 
the dock. Sir Robert, particularly, 
made a brave show in his full-dregs 
uniform and eight stars and ribbons, 
while Hutchinson wore the uniform of 
his regiment. Mr Bruce’s dress, un. 
fortunately, is not recorded. 

The trial, under the presidency of 
Maitre Deséze, was a curious attempt 
to make French judicial procedure 
coincide with that of the English 
courts. Poor Monsieur Hua, the 
prosecutor, had a very rough passage 
when he tried to prove that the 
accused were subject to French law, 
@ fact that I, a layman, would have 
thought undoubted. But Monsieur 
Dupin, for the defence, so puzzled the 
Court by his appeals for fair play for 
his clients that it had to be adjourned 
half a dozen times to decide knotty 
points of admissibility. The three 
miscreants, as the embittered M. Hua 
called them, all spoke eloquently in 
their own defence, but they had not, 
if the phrase be permitted, a leg to 
stand on. The jury retired and 
returned in two hours with a verdict 
of guilty, which was heartily booed 
by the sporting audience. Having 
obtained silence with difficulty, the 
President then passed sentence of 
three months’ imprisonment on each 
of the accused, and further ordered 
them to pay the costs of the trial. 
They were then removed to the 
Conciergerie Prison, having gratefully 
declined King Louis’s kindly offer to 
pardon them. 

A few further trials followed. The 
delicate Eberle, Lavallette’s erstwhile 
custodian, received two years’ hard 
labour and was ordered to report to 
the police every day for ten year 
after his release. Other lesser lights, 
such as a clerk or two in the Foreign 
Office and a wretched chair-porter, 
also got what I believe is known as 4 
bit of time. My sympathies go out to 
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the unfortunate Eberle, who, after all, 
meant well. 

In the summer of 1816, Wilson, 
Hutchinson, and Bruce returned to 
England, where they were enthusi- 
astically féted by all classes of the 
population. The Prince-Regent, how- 
ever, was not amused, for he deprived 
Hutchinson of his appointment in the 
Guards; and only relented under the 
strongest pressure from the other 
officers of the Brigade. Bruce was 
received by the Duke of Wellington, 
who expressed the liveliest interest 
in the rescue. His Grace, in fact, was 
heard to remark, ‘“‘ By God, we can 
always fool those fellows,’’ a regrettable 
departure from strict neutrality, which 
unfortunately the French Ambassador 
overheard. 

Of the three, Wilson came off best 
of all. The electors of Southwark 
returned him as their member with 
éclat, and it is pleasing to record that 
Lavallette assisted his old friend by 
speaking for him during the election 
of 1826. Until his death in 1849, 
Sir Robert led a busy and honourable 
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public life, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to the reviews of the day. 

Hutchinson survived him by two 
years, dying as the third Earl of 
Donoughmore, but known throughout 
the Army as ‘Lavallette. He 
cherished an undying hatred of the 
Prince-Regent’s memory, and invari- 
ably referred to his late sovereign as 
“that damned cad Prinny,” which is, 
perhaps, not unnatural in the circum- 
stances, and a verdict shared by 
competent historians except, almost 
inexplicably, Sir Walter Scott. 

From the tale of the Purloined Post- 
master a simple moral emerges, and it 
is that our racial reputation of eccen- 
tricity is not without foundation in 
fact. But it is not insignificant that 
our heterodoxy in continental eyes is 
frequently based on our inveterate 
habit of helping the weak and the 
forlorn without any hope of ultimate 
gain whatsoever. Perhaps when the 
outer world has a touch of our 
madness a fairer page will be written 
in the blood-stained chronicles of 
mankind. 








BEASTS. 


BY E. C. HOLE. 


My mother, who is a woman of 
decision, once brought back from an 
expedition to High Wycombe a wooden 
plaque bearing an inscription engraved 
with a hot poker, “ The more I see of 
some folk, the more I like my dog.” 
She hung it near the hat-rack, where it 
struck a chill into our shyer visitors. 
My mother’s dogs were certainly 
exceptional: we had a succession of 
Chows of the noblest ancestry, and 
not many of our visitors achieved 
their standards of intelligence, loyalty, 
courtesy, and discretion. The com- 
pany of these excellent animals in my 
childhood gave a kind of cynomorphic 
twist to my philosophy and an enjoy- 
ment of animal society which I was 
later gratified to find I shared with 
Walt Whitman. The stories I made 
up all had a four-footed cast: I used 
to lighten my troubles by confiding 
them to the dog: and my earliest 
twinges of scepticism lie at the door 
of a parson, who declined to admit 
that one of our Chows had gone to 
Heaven. He was one of the ‘sporting’ 
parsons of the period which brought 
forth the book, ‘Our dumb friends : 
how to shoot, trap, and stuff them.’ 

As I grew up, I discovered that 
others besides myself had made up 
tales about animals, many of which 
were an improvement on mine, once 
I had got over not being the hero. 
The Jungle Books, Uncle Remus, 
Ernest Thompson Seton opened the 
door to new worlds: I met new heroes 
like Owd Bob and White Fang. Later 
on, my lukewarm interest in French 
was stimulated by the acquaintance of 
Reynard and Ysengrin and the Pope’s 
Mule, and at Cambridge one of my 
clearest recollections is a medizval 
bestiary in Corpus Library, which set 
out (with a moral application) the 
desperate shifts to which the wolf is 
reduced to shake off a pertinacious 
hunter. So wherever I have gone, 


I have always had an ear cocked for a 
good animal story. 

Unfortunately folklore is dying; 
mass production, the internal com. 
bustion engine and the film are levelling 
out the local divergences and _idio. 
syncrasies that made travelling worth 
while. Traditional costumes have given 
way to European slops: home-grown 
manners and customs are smoothed 
out and gleichgeschaltet until the word 
‘racy ’ has no more meaning : the trail 
of the wagon-lit is over them all. 

The educated Syrian is ashamed 
of his distinctive Eastern culture, as 
he is ashamed of the seventeenth. 
century decoration of his ancestral 
mansion: he prefers to receive you 
in a setting of debased Viennese-style 
furniture and match his conversation 
to the surrounding plush photograph 
frames and spindly whatnots. Just 
occasionally he will forget his Western 
pose: more often he will make a 
conscious effort to humour a guest's 
unaccountable craving for old lumber 
and rubbish. Your best chance is to 
be among a company large enough for 
the conversation to be so animated 
and compelling that your presence is 
forgotten. 

Nearly all my finds were made in an 
old farm after a day’s shooting: the 
following story of the Swallow, with 
its Prologue in Heaven, was told me 
one summer evening at Bludan by a 
very exceptional kawass, who was 
also of the mensubin, a descendant of 
the Prophet’s family, and by no means 
unconscious of his art. 

The fiend Iblis, you must know, 
began life as one of the Jann, who are 
spirits created before Adam, whose 
substance is fire, and they are forbidden 
to shed the blood of animals or to 
strive one against the other. Even 
such pure spirits proved not immune 
from temptation, and Iblis, observing 
their transgressions, denounced them 
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to Allah and asked to be removed to 
the sky, where his fervent praise 
mingled with that of the angels. The 
Jann were chastised for their impiety 
by an army of angels, to which he was 
attached as a reward for his piety and 
appointed guardian of the First Heaven, 
that is the nearest to the World, and 
his name was called Harit. Here he 
was overtaken by the sin of pride. 
After his hopes of the Jann had 
been belied, Allah decided on a new 
creation, and sent Gabriel down to 
fetch clay from the Earth. The Earth, 
divining that out of her entrails a 
tyrant was to be created, refused the 
day. So also to Michael, who was 
snt on the same errand. Then the 
Almighty sent Azrael, the angel of 
death, and he took from a field near 
Damascus—the field is still there for 
all to see—red, black, and white clay, 
which he kneaded for forty years and 
moulded into human shape. This 
object lay in the halls of Paradise for 
forty years (though some say thrice 
forty years), and the angels feared it. 
One day Harit, perhaps by accident 
or perhaps by design to show the 
angels he was not afraid, jarred his 
foot against it, whereupon it gave 
forth a sound which so startled him 
that all the angels laughed at him. 
For this mortification he never forgave 
Man, and when in the fulness of time 
Allah breathed life into the clay, 
Harit alone rebelled. ‘“‘I have wings 
and a halo of light,” he cried, “ my 
head is crowned with nobility, and I 
have sung Thy praises in Heaven and 
Earth.” For this offence he was 
flung out from Heaven and has ever 
since cherished schemes of vengeance 


on the unwitting cause of his downfall. 


If it had not been for the Swallow, 
Iblis would have encompassed Man’s 
destruction. He conspired with the 
Snake, who at that time walked 
upright and was the avowed enemy 
of Man. (Indeed Snake’s aggressive 
intentions met with a good deal of 
success until he fell foul of Suleyman 
in Daud, who cursed him so roundly 


that his feet dropped off.) Together 
they provoked a domestic crisis in 
Heaven, which the Snake (for the 
best of reasons) succeeded in dispelling. 
The Almighty in reward offered him 
whatever favour he asked for, and he 
asked to be allowed to taste the 
daintiest meat there was, every day 
in the year. When this was granted, 
he said that he meant Man’s flesh. 
The Almighty could not go back on 
his word, and things looked bad for 
the future of mankind; but Adam, 
already a creature of resource, spoke 
up and said that the terms of the 
grant said ‘the sweetest meat’ and 
not ‘man’s meat’: that as no one 
had ever tasted man’s flesh, it was 
open to doubt whether it was the 
sweetest: and that this doubt might 
be resolved by sending an ambassador, 
who would travel all over the world 
for a year and a day and report at the 
end of his mission. The Mosquito 
was accordingly appointed, as best 
qualified for the inquiry, and Snunu 
the Swallow, a true friend of Man, 
offered to lighten Mosquito’s labours 
by carrying him between his shoulders 
wherever he wished to go. So the 
two went off together and travelled 
throughout the Seven Climes for the 
space of a year. And when they had 
come to the last day of their journey, 
the Swallow asked the Mosquito what 
conclusion he had reached, and which 
of all the meats he had so conscienti- 
ously tasted was the most succulent. 
He answered without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘“Insan,” ‘‘ Man.” The 
Swallow pretended not to catch his 
answer and repeated his question, and 
even a third time, until the testy 
Mosquito filled his lungs with air, 
opened his beak as wide as it would 
go, and shouted, “Insan.” And in 
the middle of the second syllable the 
Swallow nipped his tongue off. 

When they came to report on the 
next day and Allah called on the 
Mosquito for his verdict, his only 
response was an indignant buzz, which 
indeed is to this day his only manner 
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of speech. Then the Swallow, having 
first obtained the permission, explained 
that in all their long travels he had 
closely followed the researches of his 
colleague, and testified that only two 
days earlier, on the eve of his lament- 
able seizure, he had asserted that 
nothing tasted so well as frogs. And 
since then snakes eat frogs, though 
they do not enjoy any part of them 
except their thighs ; and in memory of 
his services the swallow dwells without 
fear in the houses of mankind. 

The Arab regards animals with other 
eyes than ours. His attitude is broadly 
one of non-intervention: animals are 
there to contribute to his prosperity 
and comfort, and he does not feel the 
need for any gratitude or affection on 
that account. No consideration of 
their feelings ruffles his placidity when 
he selects the sorest spot to plant 
his goad: the process is_ utterly 
mechanical, like putting one’s foot on 
the accelerator. Some have discerned 
@ more sentimental approach in the 
tribesman’s custom of keeping a favour- 
ite filly or Salugi inside his tent, but 
this is plain common-sense, like lock- 
ing up jewellery in the safe. I am not 
sure that the Badw does not feel 
more pride and love for a car or a 
machine-gun. I remember once in 
the Ruala camp listening to a rousing 
poem to what I took for the Emir 
Fawwaz’s horse, and it seemed to be 
an exceptional animal on many counts : 
it turned out to be a new Buick. In 
general, the Arab expects his animals 
to put up with a lot: he does as much 
himself and gets precious little sym- 
pathy-: when he is worn out it will be 
no surprise to him if he is left to die: 
why, then, fuss about an old donkey ? 


“Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.” 


He will not go so far as to kill it: 
it is contrary to Moslem ethics to take 
life except for food; and this habit 


can be very exasperating. So often 
my garden has been the ideal recep- 
tacle for redundant kittens and puppies, 
blind mouths, whose filling or closing 
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was confidently left to Providence, 
In Marrakesh my kitchen shimmere 
with cockroaches, and my cook's 
voluminous garment dripped them from 
every fold. He refused to do anything 
about it and could hardly be pe. 
suaded not to meddle with the suga 
and borax we set out for them. Greek 
cooks have the same respect for beetles, 
on the pretext that they bring luck, 
and my Cretan gardener has the same 
policy of appeasement towards snails, 
This being the Moslem attitude, it 
is a little unexpected to find in Damas. 
cus two pious foundations dedicated 
to the service of animals. The great 
Nur-ed-Din bequeathed a large field, 
known as the Green Merj, for the solace 
of old and worn-out cattle, who wer 
to have free pasture so long as they 
could drag their limbs to it. The 
Merj is in the Race-course area and 
has probably been adapted to a more 
lucrative purpose. The other was the 
Mosque of the Cats. It was some. 
where in the Qeimarie, and any cat had 
sanctuary in it and a daily bow] of gruel. 
I fancy that the old shaykh who looked 
after it must have died about 1920 
and that was the end of it. I never 
found it, though many people remem- 
bered it and told me where to find it. 
Cats are among the rare animals 
which Moslems tolerate in their houses. 
The Prophet himself one day, when 
the time for prayer was near, cut off 
the sleeve of his cloak so as not to 
disturb a cat who was sleeping on it. 
There is a tradition that he might have 
been stung by a snake while he slept, 
but a cat pounced on it and preserved 
him. However, in spite of their 
excellent standing, not all cats are 
to be trusted. Strange cats—and 
particularly black ones—may harbour 
demons. It is a favourite device of 
Lilith to take the form of a cat in 
order to harm a woman in childbirth: 
as a precaution she must never be left 
alone, but ulways surrounded by 4 
chattering crowd. Even if you own é 
cat, it is as well to point your finger at 
it when you call it; for a Jinn might 
have the same name and _ seriously 
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inconvenience you by accepting the 
invitation. 

The feud between cat and dog has 
an ancient origin. In the beginning 
the cat and the dog, together with the 
horse, the ox and the donkey, made 
up the domestic staff of Adam, and as 
an exceptional reward for his faithful- 
ness and her cleanliness they were 
given a firman exempting them from 
household drudgery. This naturally 
aroused the spite and jealousy of their 
colleagues, who conspired to steal the 
frman and abolish the privilege. The 
dog had buried it out of the others’ 
reach, where he kept his bones, but 
they hired the rat, who dug it up and 
destroyed it. The cat has never for- 
given the dog and never misses a chance 
of chiding him for his carelessness ; and 
both are death on rats: but the 
horse and ox are well disposed towards 
the rat and let him share their food. 

There is a pleasant story of the 
donkey’s bray, which unfortunately 
loses much of its savour when it is set 
down on paper. You must know 


that when the Prophet Nuh built his 


ark and took all the animals aboard, 
he imposed a strict control to keep 
Iblis out of the party, and ordered all 
the animals to warn him if he ap- 
proached. In spite of all these pre- 
cautions it became apparent from the 
general lowering of the tone of the 
ship that Iblis had got past Security, 
and Nuh soon caught him, masquerad- 
ing as @ horse-fly under the donkey’s 
tail. He turned angrily on the donkey : 
“O father of stupidity: thy fault 
shall be punished. Thy life shall be 
packed with misery, and when thou 
. diest and enterest into Paradise there 
shall be no she-ass there.” The 
donkey at once burst out into lamenta- 
tion—(an Arab donkey says not “‘ Hee 
haw” but “‘ Ah waay !”’)}—and grow- 
ing more vociferous as the thought of 
eternal celibacy came home to him, 
made the ark echo with his groans, 
until the Prophet Nuh at last relented 
and said, ‘‘ Well, just one,” and the 
donkey cut off his bray. If you care- 
fully listen to the next donkey who 
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brays in your presence, you will follow 
all the gamut of his emotions, from 
shocked surprise through mounting 
distress to titanic despair, but closing 
on a little gasp of relief. 

There is at least one donkey in 
Paradise, according to the traditions, 
the donkey of Uzair, whoever he was. 
There are also two camels—one the 
Prophet’s own, on which he made the 
ascent to Heaven on the Night of 
Power, and another belonging to an 
earlier prophet named Saleh, who 
performed a miracle in Persia by 
splitting a rock and bringing out a 
living camel. There is also the dog 
Qitmir, who accompanied the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus : some say because 
he sat at the entrance to the cave, 
saying ‘“‘ Hou”—i.e., Huwa, He, a 
name of Allah. Moses has a cow 
(perhaps the Golden Calf), Abraham 
the sheep he sacrificed in place of 
Isaac, which was brought down from 
Heaven by Jibril: Solomon his ant, 
and Balkis her hoopoe, who carried 
her messages. The hoopoe is still the 
‘ little bird ’ who tells. 

I have myself a great affection for 
the hoopoe, and when I meet one at 
the start of an expedition I know that 
the auspices are set fair. The only 
circumstance that recommends Egypt 
is that the hoopoes in the gardens are 
as friendly and confident as the 
thrushes at home. The Arabs con- 
sider them propitious birds: in the old 
days to meet a hudhud when starting 
out on a raid was a guarantee of 
success. It is a pity Kipling never 
told how the hoopoe got his crest. 
It goes back to the days of Suleyman 
ibn Daud, who was troubled by the 
mid-day sun in the desert, and could 
find no shade to rest in after his meal. 
Balkis was not with him, but her little 
bird came out to see how he was 
faring, and found him in some dis- 
comfort. Now Suleyman ibn Daud is 
well known to have been the lord of 
the Jann, and he could have built 
himself a palace in the twinkling of an 
eye, but it pleased him to make trial 
of the hudhud. And the hudhud said, 
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“Ya Sidna, is it thy desire that thy 
servant protect thee from the arrows 
of the sun ?”’ And Solomon answered, 
“Indeed, big brother, such is my 
desire: but are thy wings wide enough 
for that office?” And he said, “‘ Nay, 
Lord, but I have brothers and sisters.” 
So the hudhud called up a host of his 
brothers and sisters, and they hovered 
like a cloud over the place where 
Suleyman slept, and he was refreshed. 
And when he had made an end of 
sleeping he called the hoopoe, which 
was Balkis’s, and asked him what 
reward he would like, and his brothers 
and sisters: and after much discussion 
Balkis’s hudhud came and kissed the 
earth between his hands and said, 
‘“* If it please the Presence, my brothers 
and sisters desire that they should be 
given a little gold crown to wear on 
their heads, that they may remember 
this day when it was permitted to 
them to do a small service to Suleyman 
ibn Daud, and be rejoiced.” But 
Suleyman dissuaded the hoopoes, and 
tenderly advised them to choose some 
other recompense, saying that he could 
give them a crown if they wished, but 
could not take it away if it became 
irksome: but they were many who 
insisted, and in particular the females. 

And a year later Solomon passed 
that way again, and a throng of 
hoopoes came out to greet him. And 
the King asked them, “ How is it 
with you? for I see you have your 
crowns of gold but your hearts are 
heavy.” And they answered, “ As 
our Lord sayeth. For until we had 
our crowns, no one touched us or 
molested us: but now all the sons of 
Adam run after us, and those they 
catch they tear the crowns from their 
heads, and many of us have lost our 
fathers and mothers and sons and 
daughters, for the greed of mankind.” 
And they besought him to take away 
the golden crown with which he had 
rewarded them. And he answered 
that what he had once bestowed he 
might in no wise take away, but he 
ehanged the gold into feathers, so 
that it might no longer excite men’s 
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cupidity. Since that day the hudhy 
are happy again, but the memory of 
their sufferings abides with them, ang 
when @ man comes near them they 
fold up their crests, and only opm 
them when they are alone. 

Even that gentlemanly bird has 
skeleton in his cupboard; for some 
tribesmen on meeting a hoopoe say, 
“He killed his father and mother,” 
but they could not tell me in what 
circumstances or under what provoca. 
tion. There is a surprising large 
interchange of folklore around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
if that is the origin, it has been quite 
forgotten. In these parts, anything 
before living memory may be fifty or 
five thousand years old: the tradition 
is just as hoary. I have a notion thata 
number of striking parallels go no 
further back than Crimean messes or 
young gentlemen completing their edu- 
cation by the Grand Tour. One of the 
most surprising finds I ever made ina 
book of folklore was the Surtees story of 
the hunting man who, after a good 
supper, opened the wrong window to 
have a look at the weather and r- 
ported, “ Hellish dark and smells of 
cheese.’’ That story is given verbatim 
as an ancient Greek tradition in Politis’s 
*Paradoseis,’ a compilation of un- 
impeachable authority and the founda- 
tion of modern research. 

The hyena has a shady reputation 
If he sees a solitary traveller, he will 
cross his path a hundred paces ahead, 
stare at him, and disappear. Suddenly 
he reappears fifty paces ahead, and 
again glares at the wayfarer. If he is 
a brave man and pushes on, the hyena 
gives no more trouble, but if he is afraid, 
the hyena knows and attacks him. 

The wolf has got a bad name in the 
West: Grimm and Andersen have 
done their worst for him, and now 
Disney has pilloried him beyond hope 
of redemption. In the East he is 8 
more gallant figure: Kipling’s picture 
in the Jungle Books reflects this 
oriental conception. According to the 
Arab, the first wolf was a man named 
Serhan, a very rich man who owned 
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all the herds. He fell from grace and 
was turned into a wolf, and all his 
flocks passed into other hands. Is it 
surprising that he has a grudge against 
the present owners, or helps himself to 
an occasional meal from his own prop- 
erty? The wolf understands Arabic, 
and his eye is a protection against 
any dangers. His skin is thought the 
pest for making the sounding-box of 
the rebaba, a primitive violin much 
enjoyed by the Badw. 

The Badw have also a certain sym- 
pathy for the fox: as they do not 
keep poultry, their interests do not 
clash. Abu Husayn, as they call him, 
cannot forget man’s ingratitude: he 
saved him from the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden, but Man has never 
thought of repaying the debt. The 
Badw, for all his sympathy, is not 
above eating a fox if he gets the 
chance: he also relishes the porcupine 
and the hedgehog. The skin of a 
hedgehog, incidentally, tied to the 
neck of a camel, cures it of shying. 

In the not so old days, before the 
internal combustion engine annihilated 
the mystery of the desert, the Sleyb 
bedouin used to hunt the gazelle 
with infinite labour and patience, 
& circumstance that supports the 
theory that they are not of Arab but 
Western origin. No genuine tribes- 
man would lower himself to work. 
A huge enclosure is built, not unlike a 
cottage loaf in shape, with the base 
wide open—perhaps as much as four 
or five hundred yards—and a smaller 
passage in the neck. The Sleyb creep 
up on hands and knees, which are 
covered with gazelle skin. They drive 


them into the inner enclosure, block 


the passage, and put in the Salugi 
dogs after them. This passage, accord- 
ing to the Badw, troubles the gazelle’s 
sleep, and if you shout the word at him, 
he will turn and stare. An ill-omened 
beast : if you meet him as you set out 
a journey, you will fail, unless you 
shout, ‘‘ Gazal, gazal, u sharrak zal’”’ 
—“ may your ill-luck disappear.” 
Gazelles, like hares, never drink, but 
are content with a sip of dew. They 
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are far less mild than they look, and 
the Victorian who wrote a touching 
poem about pet gazelles had certainly 
never kept one. They are violent and 
unreliable creatures and can give you 
a nasty wound. We twice tried to 
domesticate a gazelle, but on both occa- 
sions had to give way to our friends’ 
objections. Fortunately they are good 
eating, particularly en marinade. 

They are extraordinarily active and 
can run for miles at about thirty miles 
an hour. The Badw are convinced 
that they have such good ears that 
they can hear the bullet coming and 
dodge it. More probably the report 
of the gun startles them, and they 
jump off the ground with all four feet : 
it certainly looks as if they were jump- 
ing over the bullet. The gazelle will 
soon be extinct, if the practice of hunt- 
ing it in cars is not stopped. There is 
nothing very much to be said for this 
sport, which was getting to be fashion- 
able when I was in Syria. The gazelle 
is run to a standstill, and the worst 
that can happen to the ‘sportsman’ 
is a burst tyre. 

One of the most attractive fauna of 
the desert is the little owl that one 
sees so often sitting on a mound of 
earth in front of a burrow that leads, 
I suppose, to its nest. I never dug 
one up: it probably goes quite a long 
way, like the kingfisher’s. There is a 
story about an owl, who messed 
harmoniously with a martin, a mole, 
a frog and a moth, until they had a 
guest, and thieves stole his camel. 
They are still scouring the country for 
it, and the moth jumps into the fire 
sooner than live dishonoured. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
ostrich, now getting rare in Syria. I 
never saw one alive, though I was once 
presented with a skin. It had not 
been properly tanned, perhaps not 
tanned at all, and I had to bury it. 
The ceremonial howdaj of the Ruala, 
which is at once a standard and a 
talisman, is covered with ostrich skin 
and feathers, but that goes back a 
long way, when ostriches were more 
frequent. In my time a collector 
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offered a gold pound for every egg and 
much more for young chicks, but no 
one claimed the reward. 

The ostrich is universally regarded 
as a fool, but I was never able to 
confirm the old story about his bury- 
ing his head at the approach of danger. 
Perhaps because the Syrian desert is 
not made of light sand. The South 
African ostrich, which I have often 
met when driving, showed no interest 
in a car, and certainly made no attempt 
to avoid it. I was told that he is so 
stupid that the corners of the enclosures 
on the farms have to be rounded off : 
otherwise the ostrich, which spends its 
days walking round the enclosure, 
comes to the corner and has to do a 
right-angled turn. If he happens to 
be caught on the wrong foot, he puts 
the one on top of the other, and being 
unable to move the lower foot, remains 
where he is till he expires. It may be 
true: I have seen a sheep which 
died because it had not enough sense 
to back out of a barrel. The Syrian 
ostrich showed more intelligence in 
one particular: she lays a clutch of 
akout twenty eggs, of which she pushes 
three or four a yard or two away. 
When the chicks hatch out, these 
larder eggs are broken open by the 
mother-bird, and the young ostriches 
start their lives as cannibals. 

Another bird of notable intelligence 
has been reported in the desert, though 
I have no experience of him and have 
never been to the place where he lives. 
However, there is no reason to doubt 
the veracity of Lt.-Colonel Chesney, 
who gave an account of his habits 
rather more than a century ago, 
when he was surveying the Euphrates 
and Tigris Rivers. These birds (called 
the Tair el Rauf or Magnanimous 
Bird) are something between a heron 
and a stork, greyish-white in colour, 
with a white breast: the circum- 
ference of the eye and the wing joint 
are scarlet: so is the underside of the 
beak. They move in large flocks and 
have the surprising habit of “ forming 
@ momentary artificial embankment 
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across the Rivers Saggeour and 
Kouweik. Having for this purpose 
chosen the shallowest spot, they range 
themselves side by side in several 
close ranks, and sit down with their 
tails to the current and their feathers 
spread out. By this contrivance they 
in some degree check the course of the 
water, which in consequence over. 
flows at the chosen spot, and one of 
the flock previously placed as a4 
sentinel at a little distance from the 
rest gives as a signal a cry not unlike 
that of the stork, but much more 
shrill, upon which the rest of the flock 
dart upon the fish, frogs, toads, &c., 
which are then almost without water, 
and make a sumptuous repast of all 
that are thus caught.” 

A pedant might pick holes in that 
story: storks have no cry—at least 
none I have met—and perhaps one 
would not expect to find any significant 
quantity of toads swimming down a 
river. Chesney presumably gave the 
story as he heard it, and his stork 
may have been a crane. And I sup- 
pose the effect of the momentary 
raising of the water-level is to flood a 
dip on one side of the river, where 
the fish are stranded when the birds 
break up the barrage. But concerted 
action of this kind is by no means 
incredible. During a locust invasion 
in Palestine, companies of storks 
followed up the hoppers, manceuvring 
them into circular heaps deep enough 
to offer a satisfactory beakful. It was 
calculated that each stork consumed 
eleven pounds of locusts per diem. 
Storks indeed are well known to move 
according to a fixed plan and time- 
table. In Smyrna, according to resi- 
dents, they arrive at MHalkapinar 
marshes on 12th March and assemble 
for departure on 8th August. I have 
seen an army of storks come down in 
the plain of Thessaly, which after 
a long conference despatched small 
reconnoitring parties, whose retum 
and report was awaited before the big 
battalions moved off to their summer 
quarters. 
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PEGASUS OVER NORTH AFRICA. 


BY PARACHUTE SAPPER. 


Tuts is the tale of the adventures 
that befell a Parachute Battalion 
which, in the first flush of the invasion 
of North Africa in November 1942, 
was dropped some three hundred miles 
ahead of the British Forces, and 
harried the Germans in the hills of 
Tunisia for three weeks before being 
recalled to join the parent First Army. 

A day or two after the landings we 
disembarked from our trooper at 
Algiers. Though most resistance had 
virtually ceased, it was still uncertain 
which way the cat would jump. 
There were no dockers working at the 
quays, and it looked as if we should 
have to unload the ship ourselves. 
The nearest aerodrome, Maison Blanche, 
was eighteen miles away, and it was 
imperative to get ourselves and our 
equipment up there so that we could 
become airborne as soon as possible. 
Accordingly the main body of the 
battalion set off for the aerodrome, 
leaving unloading parties behind. It 
was a gruelling march, though the 
distance was short. Algeria was 
undergoing an unusually hot spell, 
and we were all carrying two or three 
times the normal load. 

Meanwhile the unloading of the ship 
went on apace, and the stores, con- 
tainers, and parachutes were coming 
up on requisitioned gasogene lorries. 
At the end of thirty-six hours we had 
sufficient to launch ourselves on an 
operation, and the Dakotas appeared 
from Gibraltar. Containers were re- 
packed and loaded on the aircraft. 


The officers were called together for a 


preliminary briefing, and were surprised 
at the sketchiness of it. In England 
we were accustomed to the most 
detailed plans, with exact timings, 
supported by the full paraphernalia of 
an airborne briefing—beautiful models, 
large-scale air photographs, mosaics, 
and stereoscopic pairs. Here there 
Were insufficient maps and only the 
vaguest enemy intelligence. The re- 


actions of the French in Tunisia to 
our sudden advent from the skies 
would be unpredictable, and would 
probably be swayed by the large 
German landings in Tunis. Finally, 
our orders boiled down to this. We 
would capture an aerodrome at Souk 
el Arba, and then press on as best 
we could till we met the Germans. 
It was not possible to pick out a 
dropping zone from the map, for it 
was of too small a scale: so it was 
arranged that the Colonel in the leading 
plane should choose it from the air. 
As soon as he saw a likely spot he 
would jump, and the whole battalion 
would follow suit. 

It was estimated that an armoured 
column would reach us in four days, 
and on this premise all our plans were 
based. It must be remembered that 
this was the first proper British 
parachute operation of the war. All 
previous efforts had been small raids, 
never involving more than a company, 
and lasting only a few hours. Hence 
we took the time of our relief as gospel, 
and prepared blissfully for a four-day 
operation. Towards the end of the war 
the mention at any airborne briefing 
of the estimated time of link-up with 
the ground forces was the signal for 
much unseemly mirth andsarcasm. The 
experienced air-borne soldier, though 
allowing for the possibility of a prompt 
link-up, prepared himself for a much 
longer time without help. 

A word here on our training and 
equipment. At this stage of the war 
airborne forces were in their infancy ; 
their use and tactics were mainly 
theoretical. We were a highly trained 
raiding force, and our equipment was 
designed for that type of warfare. 
We were incapable of sustaining a 
long campaign. We had no transport. 
Every piece of equipment, every 
weapon, every round of ammunition 
had to be carried on the marching 
soldier. If attacked by armour we 
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were helpless, unless we could get 
within ten yards of the individual 
tanks and use our anti-tank grenades. 
Our food for four days had to be 
dropped with us and carried along, too. 
There was no air re-supply. If the 
link-up failed, when our ammunition 
and food ran out we should have to fend 
for ourselves. Therefore our clothing 
was reduced to a minimum. We dis- 
carded our battle-dress blouses and 
waterproof capes, and took only a spare 
pair of socks and shaving kit. Every 
spare ounce went on ammunition. 

At dawn on Sunday, 15th November, 
we became airborne. We were being 
carried in American Dakotas. This 
was the first time we had been 
in this type of aircraft. After the 
dimly lit interiors and cramped quar- 
ters of the Whitleys and Wellingtons 
to which we were accustomed, these 
Dakotas seemed pleasantly light and 
roomy. However, there were draw- 
backs, and the chief of these was the 
absence of defensive armament. I 
could see that the men were nervous. 
Parachutists are extraordinarily finicky 
about anything to do with their 
jumping equipment, and two things 
were worrying them. The first was 
that the parachutes had remained 
packed long over the safety period. 
The other was that we should have to 
employ a new technique of jumping. 
In a Dakota the jump is made by 
stepping through a door in the side 
of the fuselage, instead of dropping 
through a small circular hole in the 
floor. The door is very near the tail, 
and men thought they might jump 
straight into it. 

We flew low over the water parallel 
to the coast. Our American pilots 
kept a very tight formation, and it 
was possible to see the men in neigh- 
bouring aircraft. It. was a_ bright 
sunny day, and the Mediterranean 
was a sparkling blue. Away on our 
right were the purple hills of Africa’s 
northern coast-line. Above us, diving 
and wheeling in pairs, was our fighter 
escort of six Lockheed Lightnings. It 
all looked very peaceful, and we sat 
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back enjoying the scenery. Occasion. 
ally someone would walk back to the 
open door to see what the jump would 
be like. After about two hours we 
heard the zooming of engines and the 
rattle of machine-guns, and almost 
immediately two German aircraft 
crashed through the formation into the 
sea, where they burnt merrily on the 
surface. Our escort was doing its stuff, 
Shortly after this interlude we 
turned inland, climbing to get over 
the mountains. Once among the 
peaks, the aircraft began to behave 
like a mad thing, dropping and side. 
slipping as it was caught in the cross. 
currents of air. After about an hour 
some of the men became so badly 
air-sick as to be almost incapable of 
movement. I made arrangements for 
those next them in the jumping order 
to help them to the door, and push 
them out if necessary when the time 
came. Below us was a waste of jagged 
mountains, with here and there, in a 
spot of green, an Arab farm, perched 
precariously on the mountain - side. 
From time to time we caught glimpses 
of a river meandering its way through 
low yellow banks to the sea. There 
seemed to be very little life in this 
wild and desolate country, and | 
glanced anxiously at the engines. 
Suddenly we debouched on to an 
enormous plateau, guarded on all 
sides by the mountains through which 
we had just passed. The crew chief 
came to the rear and said we had 
about twenty minutes to go. We all 
stood up and made last-minute adjust: 
ments. It suddenly got very hot m 
the plane. Near the door there wer 
two large hampers containing rations. 
They measured about 4 feet by 2 and 
weighed 250 lb. I had to push thes 
out before I jumped. I had just go 
them ready when the red light went on. 
I crouched over my first hamper wait- 
ing for the light to change to greet, 
usually about four seconds. Five 
minutes went by and I began to ge 
cramp ; the tension was terrific. I could 
feel my eyes starting from their sockets, 
and the sweat was pouring off me. 
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At last the green came on; out 
vent the basket. I started moving 
the second one into place; my hands 
yere wet, and it slipped sideways, 
completely blocking the exit. Try as 
| would, I couldn’t move it, and all 
the time the seconds were ticking 
away (the green light can never stay 
m for more than twenty seconds). 
In desperation I lay down, braced 
my feet against the far side of the 
fuselage, and shoved with all my 
night. The hamper gave, and I shot 
wt with it. Something gave me a 
fearful blow on the shoulder, and the 
sky seemed to be a mass of red. I 
ralised that the containers had been 
released with me (they had red ’chutes), 
md one had struck me a glancing 
blow. On looking up I noticed there 
vas & half-open red ‘chute between 
me and mine, which had failed com- 
pletely. The basket ’chute was tangled 
in my rigging-lines, and I could feel 
the heavy basket banging against my 
shins. Although the earth was still a 
lng way down, we seemed to be over- 
taking everybody. I hastily stooped 


down and undid the four snap hooks 
that held the basket on to its harness, 
and kicked it free. Reaching up, I 
shook my rigging-lines with all my 
strength. After what seemed an age 
the air got into the mouth of the 


‘chute, and it cracked open. On 
looking down I found I was about 
ahundred feet up, and a few seconds 
later landed like a feather, getting full 
benefit from my two ’chutes. 

All over the large dropping zone 
were little groups of green-clad figures 
forming up in the broiling sun. About 
& mile away there seemed to be a 
mall town, which I took to be Souk 
Arba. We seemed to have dropped 
on the aerodrome, for there was a 
trashed French bomber sitting right 
in the middle of it.. I gathered up my 
xction, and we loaded our explosive 
and anti-tank mines on to the trolleys, 
truggled into our heavy packs, and 
made our way to the nearest road. 
Everyone was waving and calling 
theery greetings to his friends, while 
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overhead, a few hundred feet up, 
circled a couple of Messerschmitts. 
They must have thought we were 
Germans—they did not open fire on 
us; nor did we disillusion them. 
We formed up on the outskirts of 
Souk el Arba. .The column consisted 
of about four hundred men in all, 
made up of two and a half companies 
of infantry, a troop of Royal Engineers, 
a mortar platoon, a surgical section, 
a few signals, and a padre. 

The French gave us a mixed recep- 
tion. They could not make up their 
minds whether we were friends or 
enemies. However, they did not have 
much choice, for we were far superior 
in numbers. While we were waiting 
here, constant streams of German 
aircraft passed low overhead. I learnt 
later that they were attacking our 
relieving armoured column, making 
its slow way over the appalling moun- 
tain roads from Algiers. We were 
pleased to see that fewer came back 
than set out, and some had one engine 
on fire. By the evening we had 
managed to extract from the French 
ten gasogene buses and a few private 
cars. We loaded all our stuff and set 
out for Beja, which was the gateway 
to the plain. We had great trouble 
with the gasogene lorries, which were 
very unreliable and constantly break- 
ing down. We arrived at Beja about 
midnight, and the French would not 
let us into the town. The force 
bivouacked on the hills dominating 
the town and waited till dawn. It 
was bitterly cold, and we had only the 
light clothing in which we had jumped. 
The night was spent walking to and 
fro in an attempt to keep warm. 
Parleying went on all morning, and 
in the afternoon we entered the 
town. We marched through in single 
file, well spaced out. Everyone went 
through twice, which gave the impres- 
sion that we were very much stronger 
than we were. Enemy intelligence 
was sketchy. The French said that 
the Germans were sending out columns 
west and south from Tunis and 
Bizerta. It was the French intention 
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to block the roads at Jebel Abiod, 
Sidi Nzir, and Oued Zarga, but they 
were short of arms. 

This information was unsatisfactory, 
and it was decided to send off a com- 
pany with two sections of R.E. to find 
the nearest Germans and shake them 
up. The remainder of the battalion 
started to put Beja in a state of defence, 
the bridges to the east were prepared 
for demolition, and the roads mined. 
Meanwhile with the raiding company 
we reached Sidi Nzir safely, made 
contact with the French outposts, and 
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pushed on. One by one the gasogene 
buses broke down and had to by 
abandoned, till at dusk we were com. 
pletely without transport. We de. 
cided to shelter in some Arab farms 
near the road till morning. 

At dawn, humming down the road, 
came a small German armoured 
column consisting of four heavy eight- 
wheeled armoured cars mounting 15 
mm. guns, ylus three or four smaller 
armoured cars. They were through us 
before we could stop them, but they 
had to come back the same way. The 
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road was hastily mined, and in case 
our light mines were not strong 
enough, a powerful explosive charge 
was placed ready to stop the leading 
car if it got through the minefield. 
Men were placed in a culvert under 
the road, and others in the rocks on 
either side. Farther up the hillside 
machine-guns were posted. It was a 
perfect place for an ambush. 

- Sure enough, half an hour later 
back they came. They had been turned 
about by the French at Sidi Nazir. 
The leading car blew up on the mines, 
and the column stopped, surprised. 
A second later the rearmost car went 


up in flames as a Gammon bomb 
(anti-tank grenade) found its mark. 
The five cars in the middle, recover: 
ing from their surprise, opened up 
with everything they’d got. Shells 
went crashing into the rocks at point 
blank range, and the whole area was 
swept with machine-gun fire. Our 
own machine-guns above forced them 
to keep their hatches shut, and men 
darted in from the side, hurling their 
bombs. Soon another couple were 
flaming, and their crews tumbled out 
to their deaths. The second cat 
swerved past the leading one and 
charged through the minefield. 8 
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it passed over the prepared charge, a 
sapper, smiling happily, set it off. 
The car was blown clean in half, and 
someone threw in a Gammon bomb 
for good measure. This so shook the 
remaining cars that cries of ‘ kamerad.’ 
came floating out, but not before 
another car burst into flames. The 
last one surrendered, and three very 
shaken Germans staggered out. 

Our job done, we left for Beja 
across the hills and arrived during the 
evening. The wounded were sent 
ahead on the captured armoured car. 
During the night the French sent off 
a call for help from Medjez el Bab. 
We rushed out to find that it was a 
false alarm. We returned, looking 
forward to some sleep. About mid-day 
we heard the drone of aero engines, 
and out of the east came a formation 
of Stukas escorted by Messerschmitts. 
Some Nazi sympathiser must have 
given us away, for they came down 
with deadly precision on our forward 
positions. For some of us this was 
our first experience of dive-bombing. 
The sinister rising wail of the Stuka, 
culminating in the piercing shriek of 
the fallmg bombs, seemed to have a 
personal message of death and destruc- 
tion to each one of us as we lay on 
the ground. The Stukas finished, in 
came the Messerschmitts, flipping in 
and out among the trees and houses, 
shooting up anything that moved, 
Those wounded by the bombs died in 
the storm of bullets as they tried to 
crawl to safety. Not all the bombs 
had exploded. During the afternoon 
and evening the sappers had the tricky 
task of defusing and removing the 


amexploded ones. 


Orders came that we were to hold 
Beja and advance no farther till our 
armoured support arrived. During 
the night our patrols did not contact 
the enemy, who seemed to be as 
uncertain as we were. However, at 
noon a much stronger force of Stukas 
and Messerschmitts appeared. This 
time they concentrated on the town, 
and systematically laid the centre of 
it flat. The civilian casualties were 
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heavy, whole families being wiped out 
at their mid-day meal. All around 
were dying women, children, Arabs, 
and animals. We were powerless to 
shoot back. The battalion came out 
of their positions and organised the 
rescue work, while tho sappers removed 
the unexploded bombs. From then 
on, there was a standing Messerschmitt 
patrol over us, shooting up anything 
at sight. The next day six Spitfires 
appeared, but they were operating at 
extreme range and could only stay 
for ten minutes. The French. asked 
for help, and we sent a company we 
could ill afford to support them at 
Oued Zarga. No sooner had they 
arrived than their exposed positions 
were spotted, and down came the 
Stukas and Messerschmitts like wolves 
on the fold. The next day a German 
armoured patrol overran the position. 
By reckless bravery individual soldiers 
managed to get near enough to throw 
their Gammon bombs, and the position 
was retrieved. 

Meanwhile back at Beja our support 
had at last arrived. Though much 
smaller than expected it enabled us to 
take the offensive. News came that 
there was a German-Italian column, 
about four hundred strong, approaching 
Soudid, some ten miles north-east of 
Sidi Nzir. It was impossible for us 
to move by daylight owing to the 
Luftwaffe just above us. However, 
both squadrons of our armoured 
column, being a match for Messer- 
schmitts, dashed off to lend a hand 
at Oued Zarga. As soon as it was 
dark the battalion set out in its old 
buses. Our strength was about two 
hundred infantry, thirty sappers carry- 
ing fused anti-tank mines, and a mortar 
platoon with twenty-five French 
Colonial troops to carry the extra 
mortar bombs. At Sidi Nzir we were 
briefed for the attack. There was 
only one map for the whole battalion. 
The buses could go no farther, and 
the battalion had to make a twelve- 
mile approach march across the moun- 
tains before the attack. 

It was a dark night, and soon rain 
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squalls were being driven across the 
bleak mountains by a biting wind. We 
marched in single file; for it was 
impossible to move two abreast on 
the steeply sloping mountain - side. 
Occasionally the track dipped into a 
valley, and we had to wade through 
an icy torrent, holding our arms and 
explosives above our heads. Once 
the water was so deep and swift that 
the first three were swept away in 
the darkness. Discipline was so strict 
that not a word was spoken. I felt 
sorry for our Colonial porters. Lacking 
our training, they were unable to carry 
@ full load, and had to be helped along. 
Their equipment, not designed for 
modern war, clanked and rattled. 
Shortly after midnight the weather 
cleared and a few stars came out. 
Very soon lights began to appear in 
the hills, and the clamour of Arab 
curs, barking high up in their miserable 
farms, echoed down the valleys. The 
lights leapt on ahead as if to signal 
our advent to a waiting enemy. This 
last straw seemed to increase our 
fatigue. The twenty-five pounds of 
mines I was carrying felt more like fifty. 

At two o’clock our objective came 
in sight. It was a junction of a new 
road and railway, dominated by a 
spur, on which the enemy lay en- 
camped. The plan was to attack 
from both sides under cover from a 
mortar barrage from a neighbouring 
hill. Zero hour was 3 a.m. While we 
rested at the bottom of the spur, the 
other company made its way round 
to the far side, and the mortar platoon 
scaled its hill, At a quarter to three 
there were four enormous explosions. 
While crossing a stream one of the 
sappers had slipped and set off the 
mines on his back. The force of the 
explosion blew over the remainder, 
and all the mines exploded. At one 
fell swoop we lost over half the sapper 
strength ; for, except for a few with 
me and some at Oued Zarga, all had 
been going round to mine the eastern 
approaches to the camp. 

The battle opened prematurely. 
German machine-guns, firmly en- 
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trenched, swept the valley with fir, 
Both companies stormed up the hil), 
There was great confusion. Littl, 
battles were going on all over the 
place in the darkness. Down into 
the middle of it all came our mortar 
barrage. Chaos ensued. I laid my 
mines, collected fifty men from assorted 
platoons, and started systematically 
going through the positions. It wag 
only possible to see vague shape, 
The light of exploding grenades and 
flashing tracers was our guide. All 
around came the sound of bitte 
hand-to-hand fighting, screaming Ger. 
























































































































man wounded, and terrified Italians wed 
darting here and there, getting in a shot Du 
in the back when they thought they § og 
were unobserved. The C.O. captured Bad 
an armoured car single-handed. As § 4, 
the crew surrendered, one whipped § otras 
out a revolver and shot him seven by 
times in the chest. This was typical § 5+, 
of the Italian treachery that wa § a. 
happening everywhere. eam: 
The first signs of dawn were appear Bho, 
ing, and we had to leave before the § }),, 
German armour took a hand. Fint § ,,, 
we made sure that there were no § 4, 
living Germans or Italians other than § g, , 
our prisoners. I had collected nineteen § }., 
assorted prisoners, inéluding a fat § i. 
little officer, and a motor tricycle. The Mes 
prisoners were harnessed to a cart,  & tho 
which we put some of our wounded, § ;,,, 
and were driven across the twelve miles § gi, 
of back-breaking mountains to Sid § }, 


Nzir. I had four serious cases, which 
I put on the tricycle, and we struck 
off south till we got to a railway. We 
drove down the track as fast as we 
could, but it took four hours to reach 
Sidi Nzir. In normal circumstances 
my wounded would have survived; 
but it was intensely cold, and thre 
of them died from shock and exposure 
before we could get them to proper 
medical attention. 

The battalion formed up at Sidi 
Nzir, and set off at intervals in ou 
old buses for Beja, determined to risk 
the Messerschmitts, which contented 
themselves with shooting up only one 
bus. At Beja the rest of the day ws 





mly one 
day was 
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t in reorganising. We had lost 
the C.O. and the Adjutant, the R.E. 
Commander and two sapper officers, 
and fifty or sixty men. The company 
was recalled from Oued Zarga and the 
next attack planned. At dawn a new 
frightfulness started. The Luftwaffe 
came over with their heavy bombers 
and scattered a mixture of H.E. and 
anti-personnel bombs over us. This 
became a daily five o’clock feature till 
we left Beja. Apart from the un- 
pleasantness it gave us a lot of extra 
work; for the sappers had to deal 
with all the unexploded bombs and 
remove numbers of the dangerous 
butterfly bombs supplied so liberally. 

During the afternoon the new C.O. 
and I, with the tank commander, 
made an armoured reconnaissance in 
the direction of Mateur. We were 
strafed and eventually dive-bombed 
by Ju. 88s. It was fascinating to 
watch so large an aircraft diving 
almost vertically. However, they 
came too close, and we succeeded in 
shooting one down. It was decided to 
block the roads from Mateur, which 
was now a German stronghold of 
about five thousand with some armour. 
So the next day, after the morning’s 
bombing, the battalion set out. The 
trucks were constantly attacked by 
Messerschmitts, and we lost most of 
the mortar platoon, but the sapper 
truck (my few sappers could now be 
fitted into one truck) evened the score 
by winging an attacking Messerschmitt, 
which crashed into the mountain-side. 

The battalion moved into its position 
astride the Mateur road during the 
afternoon. During the morning a 
squadron of our armour had knocked 
eut some Italian self-propelled guns 
around our positions. As we moved 
up we heard the sounds of a tank 
battle raging eight miles to the east. 
Our magnificent squadron of 17/21st 
Lancers had surprised a number of 
German Mk. IV. special tanks and some 
Italian light tanks. With their little 
Valentines and lightly armoured 
Crusaders they knocked out ten of 
the infinitely superior Mk. IVs. and 
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two light tanks; the remainder fled 
to Mateur. The headquarters of the 
German task force was in a large farm 
at the head of the valley, subsequently 
known as Death Valley, in which the 
tank battle had been fought. The 
farm was beside the only other road 
to Mateur, so during the night a 
strong patrol was sent to occupy it. 
With dawn came an §.0.8. for 
sappers, for the farm was mined and 
booby-trapped. The C.O. took me 
and a couple of sappers over in his 
car, and we spent the morning delous- 
ing the place. I had never seen any 
German booby-trap equipment before, 
and it was more by luck than good 
judgment that there were no accidents. 
However, I had learnt my lesson. I 
took all the mechanisms and other 
novelties to pieces, and wrote down 
what I learnt for the information of 
the battalion. During the next two 
weeks this type of work turned out to 
be our most interesting job. When- 
ever some new weapon, grenade, mine 
or trap was encountered, we took it 
to pieces and produced instructions 
for its use. There came a time when 
we had to rely almost entirely on cap- 
tured enemy equipment, and it was only 
by this means that we kept the bat- 
talion as an efficient fighting machine. 
One developed a sort of sixth sense, 
and there was seldom an accident. 
During the afternoon I went out 
with my batman to make a recon- 
naissance of the area. I was in one 
of the knocked-out Mk. IVs. when I 
heard. a burst of firing from nearby. 
Some Germans had sneaked through 
the vineyard and ambushed one of 
our sections from behind another 
derelict tank. They had their backs 
to us and were about twenty yards 
away. We got out of our tank hoping 
to take them by surprise; unfortun- 
ately they heard us, and there followed 
a lively game of hide-and-seek in and 
out of the derelict tanks and vines. 
Fortunately help soon arrived from 
the farm, and after a little more 
skirmishing all the Germans were 
killed. By evening more of the bat- 
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talion arrived, till we had a company 
group blocking the entrance to Death 
Valley. For the next couple of days 
things were quiet, both sides probing 
with patrols. We set fire to all the 
Mk. IVs. in case we were driven out of 
the valley. Before igniting them we 
carefully pointed their big guns at 
Mateur and loaded them. As soon as 
the tanks got hot enough the guns fired. 
At this time we had a lot of trouble 
from German parachutists. They had a 
habit of coming down from the hills at 
night and mining the road in our rear, 
which caused us a lot of extra work. 

On the 29th the Germans, in some 
strength, began to gather on the hills 
to our right, and the Luftwaffe again 
appeared in force. They produced 
their new Focke-Wulf 190, and we 
were continually bombed and strafed. 
The next day it became impossible 
to move in the farm. More Germans 
arrived on the hills to the left, and 
they appeared to be manhandling a 
field-gun into a convenient position. 
We had been living off the land now 
for eleven days, and the food situation 
was getting a bit tight; for we were 
unable to take out foraging patrols. 
That night there were constant patrol 
clashes within fifty yards of the farm. 
Every now and then the heavy German 
machine-guns in the hills opened up 
on fixed lines, saturating the farm 
with fire. The next morning the 
situation steadily deteriorated, and 
we radio’d for help. By three o’clock 
in the afternoon four of our tanks 
appeared. The only way to extricate 
ourselves from our perilous predica- 
ment was to clear the Germans off 
the heights above us. Before we could 
do this we had to take another farm 
about half a mile away. As many 
men as possible were crowded on the 
four tanks, which set off at a great 
pace. They became the general cock- 
shy for every German that could lay 
his hands on a gun. We gave covering 
fire as best we could, and it was 
sufficiently successful to sort out the 
Germans who were left. 

The tanks returned, and we started 
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our attack. I stayed behind with 
eight sappers and a mortar section t 
hold the farm if need be. The entir 
company, led by the Colonel, who had 
arrived from our other position, went 
into the attack. They stormed up the 
hill, each platoon covering itself. The 
tanks, not to be outdone, climbed the 
hills as well. After bitter fighting the 
superior force of Germans was driven 
out. Dusk was falling, and it was 
obvious we could not hold the heights 
unsupported. The company returned 
towards the farm. Meanwhile the 
field-gun on our left had opened up. 
After a bit the farm caught fire in 
several places, and a captured German 
lorry full of anti-tank shells got a 
direct hit. It blazed up, and the 
exploding shells made the farm a de. 
cidedly unhealthy place. It was now 
quite dark and we were silhouetted 
against the flames. The enemy, to 
our left, opened up with their machine. 
guns and mortars to add to the con. 
fusion. Down the road we could 
hear German transport revving up. 
The infantry were ordered to make 
their way across the hills to our other 
battalion position, ten miles to the 
west. We had a certain amount of cap- 
tured Italian transport parked in the 
farm, which was in danger of going up. 
With some of the walking wounded 
we managed to get it going, and drove 
out through the back of the farm as 
the advanced guard of the German 
column came in at the front. There 
followed a hair-raising drive running 
the gauntlet of German patrols in our 
rear. Eventually we got in to the bat- 
talion position just as dawn was break- 
ing, before the Messerschmitts were up. 

We spent the day sending out strong 
patrols to recover our wounded from 
Death Valley. These were trans- 
ported on captured Italian motor 
tricycles, which were too small to 
attract the attention of roving Messer- 
schmitts. The remainder of the bat- 
talion (the total strength was now 
about three hundred) fortified their 
positions on the Mateur-Beja road, 
and we thoroughly mined the area 
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and booby-trapped dead ground with 
our German and Italian equipment. 
Our policy was to make a solid block 
on the Mateur-Beja road from which 
we could send out raiding parties to 
harass the enemy. All short-range 
patrolling within ten miles of our 
position was done at night. This was 
a blessing ; for up in these bitter moun- 
tains it was too cold to sleep with 
no covering other than the tattered 
remnants of the clothing in which we 
had dropped nearly three weeks before. 
Movement during daytime, even on 
foot, was impossible. The Messer- 
schmitts were constantly over our 
two farms, often coming down to roof- 
top height. They knew roughly 
where we were, but were unable to 
pin-point our exact positions owing 
to our rigid aircraft discipline and 
careful camouflage. The long-range 
patrols also went out at night, and 
were far enough away by daylight 
not to attract their attention. These 
patrols, often away for three or four 
days, instituted a reign of terror among 
the enemy communication system. 
After four or five days it became 
increasingly difficult to dominate the 
area. The Germans were pouring 
men and equipment into Tunisia, and 
we were beginning to feel the effect. 
Farther south, at Tebourba, another 
British column was having a hard 
struggle against immensely superior 
forces. Our own little armoured 
column had gone to help them after 
our last battle. They returned a 
good deal smaller than they had set 
out. With them they brought their 
attendant train of Stukas and Focke- 
Wulf fighter bombers, which added 


‘te the general unpleasantness. For- 


tunately two days later the rains 
came. Overnight the entire country- 
side turned into a sea of mud. The 
rain was so thick that visibility was 
down to fifty yards. We crawled out 
of our holes like drowned rats. Only 
about half of us had managed to 
accumulate German or Italian ground- 
sheets ; anyway, these were powerless 
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to stop the rush of water, and every- 
one was soaked to the skin. But it 
made little difference, except at night. 
The patrols went on as before. 

We were being troubled by bands of 
roving Arabs, armed by the Germans, 
who used to attack small parties. As 
soon as there was a lull in the weather 
I set out with a strong patrol for their 
hide-out, a village some twelve miles 
away in the hills. We took a certain 
amount of explosive with us to make 
@ good job of it. Our appearance was 
enough to clear the village. We laid 
the charges and removed all the port- 
able food, for we were getting short 
again. Nearby was a large farm 
occupied by part of a German column. 
Their surprise can be imagined when 
the entire village disappeared in a blind- 
ing flash, right under their noses, in 
broad daylight. They reacted quickly, 
and put down some hasty mortar fire 
on the wreckage. The patrol was 
laughing so heartily that it was with 
some difficulty that we managed to 
stagger off with all our foodstuffs. 

On my return the Colonel called a 
conference of all the officers. We 
were told we should have to retire 
some forty miles the next night to 
meet the First Army, which had 
taken up its position in our rear. In 
our present position we were out- 
flanked. To the south Tebourba had 
fallen and Medjez el Bab was threat- 
ened; in the north the enemy had 
advanced to Jebel Abiod. This was 
depressing news. Nobody relished the 
idea of the long slog back on foot to 
Sidi Nzir, which was as far as transport 
could come to meet us. After keeping 
the Germans on the hop for so long, 
we felt rather foolish at having to 
retire at this stage. Though scheduled 
and equipped for a four-day opera- 
tion, we had dominated our area for 
more than three weeks, keeping our- 
selves supplied with arms, ammuni- 
tion, food, and equipment wrested 
from the enemy. In spite of the 
appalling conditions, morale was at 
its peak, and we were twice as heavily 
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armed as when we had set out. Our 
casualties had been fairly light, con- 
sidering that not a night had gone by 
without some of the force being en- 
gaged. In addition, we had fought 
two pitched battles and were to fight 
another before we got out. The 
Germans had come to live in terror 
of the black-faced, green-smocked 
figures appearing silently out of the 
night in their very midst. 

To our surprise, dawn brought a 
mortar barrage whistling down, and 
almost immediately shells began to 
land in our positions. But we con- 
tinued marshalling our captured trans- 
port and preparing for the night 
evacuation. About ten o’clock the 
attack started in earnest, and we 
found ourselves undergoing a frontal 
assault by the equivalent of a German 
battalion. They had evidently under- 
estimated our strength. We quickly 
got up three of our tanks to give us a 
hand. We broke up the attack and 
pursued them over the hill. This was 
the first time the Germans had had 
the temerity to attack us, and hoping 
they had learnt their lesson we started 
to cook our lunch. The tea was just 
boiling when another salvo of shells 
crashed into our positions. The Ger- 
mans had re-formed and were trying 
again. The battalion left its lunch in 
a fury and turned savagely on the 
enemy. Wave after wave of platoons 
stormed over the hill in line abreast. 
They caught two companies of German 
glider troops in a wadi and finished 
them all off, save for seventeen who 
succeeded in surrendering. Others, 
pursuing scattered remnants that were 
fleeing in small parties into the hills, 
only gave up when dusk was beginning 
to fall. 

As soon as it was dark, the trans- 
port set off with all the heavy equip- 
ment we had managed to accumulate. 
This included such items as a 20 mm. 
cannon dismounted from a crashed 
Spitfire ; a German airborne anti-tank 
gun; numerous German and Italian 
explosives; grenades, mines, and 
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booby-trap equipment ; and an assort. 
ment of machine-guns of all shapes 
and sizes, with their respective ammuni. 
tion. These would all be useful to 
supplement our armament for the next 
operation and for training our rein. 
forcements. Once the transport was 
away, the battalion formed up on the 
line of march and set off by companies, 
I had the headquarter company, which 
included all the prisoners. The moun. 
tain road wound and twisted half-way 
up the hillside, with a steep drop on 
one side. About ten o’clock a mist 
came down, blotting out even the 
vague starlit slopes. In these con. 
ditions it would have been easy for 
the prisoners to make a break for it. 
I kept their officer close to me, and 
the sappers mingled with them, making 
it plain that nothing would please 
them more than to shoot the whole lot 
if they tried anything. In this fashion 
we marched the twenty miles to Sidi 
Nzir, passing on the way the burnt- 
out hulks of the armoured column we 
had destroyed at the beginning of the 
operation. We arrived about two 
o’clock in the morning. A _ cheery 
voice came out of the gloom asking 
if we would like any food. An R.A.S.C. 
captain had come along with a truck- 
load of ‘compo’ rations in case we 
were hungry. Our prisoners collapsed 
in an exhausted heap, while the ration 
merchant was nearly bowled over in 
the rush. For us, he was the most 
popular man in the First Army. 

Once on the trucks, no time was 
lost, and we sped off towards Beja. 
In our thin worn clothes we soon 
chilled in the night air and began to 
shiver violently. We held on tightly 
so as to keep our shaking limbs still, 
and all thoughts of sleep were banished. 
A few hours later it began to get light. 
In the early light of dawn we saw for 
the first time the vehicles and guns 
and men of the First Army. It was 
a good sight. About mid-day | 
handed over my prisoners to the 
C.M.P. at Souk el Khemis. The opera- 
tion was over. 
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GOGRA JI. 


BY A. A. W. WATERS. 


A LARGE sign proclaimed boldly in 
English, Urdu and Hindi that the 
troop train had arrived at its destina- 
tion—Fyzabad. A thousand heads, 
belonging to bodies weary and grimy 
fom three days and nights of slow 
travel half across Northern India, 
competed for room at every available 
carriage window. Eagerly the regi- 
ment took in the meagre details of 
the railway station, and, its ardour 
somewhat damped by the uninspiring 
scene, withdrew to collect its kit and 
detrain. 

The best musical efforts of the band 
and drums, and the strenuous exer- 
tions of the drum-major with his 
mace, failed to make the dusty roads 
and dismal huts between the station 
and the barracks one degree more 
uplifting. 

The officers tried to dissipate their 


gloom at the prospect of four years 
in this new station by calculating the 
earliest possible moment they could 


get home leave; the less fortunate 
troops, denied this mental escape, 
merely groaned, “ Roll on my seven 
and five.” 

The one cheerful feature along the 
route was the cactus festooning every 
lamp-post. The conclusions reached 
after heated debate in the marching 
ranks were that cactus was the local 
form of bunting, and that it had been 
put up either by way of welcome to 
the new regiment, or, Christmas being 
sfew days ahead, as festive decorations 
in lieu of holly. We appreciated it as 
8 nice gesture either way, until 
quickly gained experience with the 
thousands of monkeys infesting the 
place demonstrated that the local 
municipality had been actuated solely 
by the prosaic desire to preserve their 
oil-lamps from rapid destruction. 

The new situation was quickly ex- 


plored. The barracks ran true to type 
—lofty, single-storeyed blocks with 
conventional verandas and _ white- 
wash. The officers’ bungalows dis- 
played no originality either in archi- 
tecture or sanitation, and the two 
churches were cast in the same mould 
as scores of other garrison churches 
from Aldershot to Hong Kong. This, 
to us, was the sum-total of the new 
station—the Indian city provided no 
amenities for British troops. 

It would be an understatement to 
say our spirits were cast down. Lahore 
in the Punjab, whence we had come, 
was a city of pavements and bright 
lights. Fyzabad in the United Pro- 
vinces was the opposite. There was 
nothing to do, and four years in which 
to do it, was the summing up. 

But we had not met our friend 
and benefactor the River Gogra, or, 
to use the more respectful Hindu 
form, Gogra Ji—Mr Gogra. He was a 
dignified personality, majestic in aspect, 
but with the patience and forbearance 
to unbend and play with the amusing 
white folk who derived unbounded 
enjoyment from doing the simplest 
things, like fishing, rowing boats, or 
crawling miles over sand-banks after 
useless and unattractive beasts like 
crocodiles. 

We certainly owed the bulk of our 
fun, and we had a lot, to Gogra Ji. 

I first saw the river splashed with 
gorgeous colour. I had walked down 
from my bungalow ostensibly to work 
off the stiffness that comes from three 
days in a railway train, but in reality 
urged by a curiosity I always feel 
towards new places. Although I was 
going to be in Fyzabad for years, it 
was imperative that I should have a 
quick look at the river before dark. 

I found Gogra Ji and sat on the line 
of low sandy cliffs that was his right 
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bank. The sun was setting fast, its 
slanting rays bathing the miles of pearl- 
white sand-banks in a peculiarly un- 
earthly brilliance. On the far bank, 
two or three miles away, a belt of trees 
and scrub drew a line between the 
river and the clouds that towered 
into the sky like fantastic castles. 
Up-stream the sun was now a 
glowing red ball, sinking rapidly, the 
west a great flame of scarlet, the 
clouds edged with silver and gold. 
In his evening mantle Gogra Ji was 


magnificent. 


I was formally introduced to Gogra 
Ji by one of his oldest friends, a 
boatman rejoicing in the name of 
Jungli. He came with a bundle of 
well-thumbed chits to make himself 
known as the best mugger shikari— 
crocodile hunter—of the district. Be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon, 
when my Munshi made gallant efforts 
to teach me Urdu, and I made equally 
gallant efforts to keep awake, Jungli 
materialised below the veranda like 
@ spirit taking shape. 

That was one of Jungli’s peculiari- 
ties: he was never seen approaching 
or going away, coming through gates 
or walking down the drive. One 
looked up, and there was Jungli, 
grinning with the few teeth that 
still remained, and salaaming with his 
version of a military salute. 

He was there to talk mugger shoot- 
ing, a matter far more important than 
the acquiring of a knowledge of Urdu, 
so we talked mugger for the next hour 
and. made all arrangements to shoot 
the following week-end. 

There was one matter, however, 
which required immediate attention— 
he had a boat for sale, an English 
kisti, somewhat dilapidated no doubt, 
but one that would be eminently 
suitable for the sahib if a little over- 
hauling were undertaken. Forthwith 
we went down to the river, and there I 
acquired my boat, afterwards chris- 
tened Shikari, a light wood-framed 
craft with a canvas skin, showing 
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unmistakable signs of years of arduoys 
service. 

During the month following the 
purchase of Shikari my drawing-room 
was the scene of tremendous activity, 
Things of little consequence, like 
carpets, chairs, and tables, were thrown 
out, and the boat was arranged keel 
upwards on chocks of wood. The old 
canvas was stripped off, woodwork 
scraped and painted, and three layers 
of new canvas were stitched over 
the frame and three-ply foundation. 
Shikari was a smart boat after her 
refit. 

Means of propulsion next came up 
for consideration, and the all-important 
question of how to take Shikari from 
place to place by road. Eventually 
an outboard motor provided the power 
to drive Shikari up-stream, but for 
that first season Jungli and his two 
assistants—more often than not, the two 
assistants—towed the boat up-stream, 
and the fast current brought us home 
again. 

While these major operations were 
taking place upon Shikari, Jungli 
introduced me to Gogra Ji. 

The landing-stage at Fyzabad was a 
flight of broad steps running down to 
the river from a great white temple, 
whose stately pillars and _ graceful 
domes towered above the flatness of 
the surrounding country. 

On this ghat, the starting-point of 
all river trips from Fyzabad, an old 
custom lent a pretty touch to the 
business of embarking. Flower-sellers 
were always in attendance, and from 
these the boatmen selected garlands 
of marigolds for the prows of their 
little craft, and the passengers a posy 
or even a single flower, which they 
floated reverently on the stream. 
Thus were the gods propitiated before 
a voyage on Gogra Ji. 

For the first expedition Jungli 
planned something really spectacular 
—a trip twelve miles up-stream t0 
shoot a notorious man-eating muggé 
which had for many seasons preyed 
upon travellers using a particular ford 
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across the broad river. If the gods 
smiled upon us, think what a feather 
that would be in the cap of the brave 
sahib. His fame would spread through- 
out the land; for many sahibs had 
tried, but the great mugger, though a 
little scarred, still lived. 

On the appointed Saturday after- 
noon, equipped with a light tent and 
a camp-bed, we set off up-stream, 
Jungli at the tiller chattering like a 
monkey to his first and second mates, 
who heaved and sweated on a tow- 
rope along the bank; my outsize in 
bearers, Mahomed Bukhs, who, being 
a Punjab Mussulman, regarded Jungli 
and all his tribe as beneath his notice ; 
myself fondling a .355 Mauser and 
building beautiful castles in the air. 

The plan was that we should aim 
at reaching a point near the ford 
before nightfall and there camp for 
the night, ready for the following 
morning’s attempt on the man-eater. 

From Fyzabad to Ronahi, the scene 
of the shoot, the Gogra is broad and 
powerful, its right bank a long succes- 
sion of miniature sand-cliffs, twenty 
or twenty-five feet high, its left bank 
a low line of green scrub stretching 
away in the distance. The main 
channel meanders from one side to 
the other of its wide flood basin, 
between mile upon mile of crystal 
white, fine-grained sand-banks. 

The river teemed with life: birds 
of a hundred species, turtles, fish, and 
insects were engaged in the endless 
search for food. Porpoises came to 
the surface for a moment, gasped air 
with a peculiar grunting sigh, and 
disappeared. I was fascinated, and 
became oblivious of the pins and 


needles that set in after the first five 


miles of sitting on a narrow cross-beam. 

During a break for a meal, Jungli 
told us the remarkable story of the 
mother and child of Ronahi. I was 
frankly sceptical, because the village- 
dweller in India has a peculiar notion 
of time. He will relate a story, pure 
folklore in character and probably 
centuries old, in such a way as to 
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suggest to the uninitiated that the 
episode occurred the year before last. 
A fractious baby is still quietened in 
the Punjab by a threat that “ Alex- 


ander is coming to get you.” In this 
instance, however, Jungli was not 
skipping so trifling an item as a few 
centuries in time; I mentioned the 
story some little time later to the 
Deputy Commissioner, and he con- 
firmed that the incident was well known 
and had happened three years before. 

A son had been born to the wife of 
a villager living near Ronahi, and, as 
everybody is aware, this is a signal 
blessing, for daughters are considered 
a liability. Furthermore, this was the 
first-born, and there was great re- 
joicing. The day came when the 
mother, proudly carrying her chubby 
infant, walked down to the banks of 
Gogra Ji to give thanks. There was 
no set ritual to guide this devout 
mother in her thanksgiving, so she 
was actuated purely by her own simple 
sense of gratitude. 

Arrived at the river, she waded in 
knee-deep and held her infant, naked 
in the warm sunshine, close above the 
running water. 

“‘ Gogra Ji,” she sang, “‘ here is the 
small son that has been given to me. 
If you want it, take it, for that is 
your right. If you do not take it, I 
shall know you mean me to keep it.” 

She had scarcely finished her simple 
prayer when the muddy water parted, 
a crocodile appeared, and the baby 
was snatched from the arms of its 
mother. 


It was dark when Jungli steered the 
boat into the bank. We jumped 
ashore to make camp. Mahomed 
Bukhs had the primus going for the 
tea and a larger fire for dinner. With 
the aid of Jungli I pitched the tent 
and rigged the camp-bed. 

In my sleeping-bag that night, snug 
in spite of the sharp nip of the clear 
night air, I looked through the open 
tent flaps at Gogra Ji, bathed in 
moonlight. Silence, broken only by 
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the distant bark of a dog or a jackal’s 
‘ery, and the aromatic smell of burning 
wood, completed a cameo of Gogra Ji’s 
India which years of grey skies and 
English winters will not erase from my 
memory’s eye. 

At first light, when Mahomed Bukhs 
awakened me with a mug of tea, I felt 
so full of joie de vivre, and the river 
looked so inviting, that I decided on 
a quick swim. When I left my tent 
clad in a pair of shorts, Jungli sat on 
the bank wrapt in deep thought, 
seemingly unperturbed by the sight of 
an Englishman walking into the river 
at sunrise. Apart from saying, ‘“‘ Adab 
Ars, sahib,” as a greeting, he continued 
to gaze into the middle distance. 

The water was cold, but splashing 
around for ten minutes was pleasantly 
invigorating, and I emerged ready for 
the breakfast which Mahomed Bukhs 
was fussing over like an old housewife. 
The eggs and bacon (happy memory !) 
and steaming coffee were quickly 
despatched, the tent struck, and every- 
thing was stowed away ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion, when Jungli appeared 
for his palaver about the day’s shoot. 
“How much farther up-stream do we 
have to go, Jungli Ji ? ” I asked. 

“No need to move, sahib,” replied 
Jungli. “The big mugger lives right 
here,” pointing to the stretch of river 
in which I had had my morning 
bathe. 

To say that I was taken aback 
would be a masterpiece of understate- 
ment, and when I had put out of mind 
the horrible picture of my being a 
tasty breakfast for a hungry crocodile, 
notorious for its preference for a 
human diet, I looked upon Jungli 
with a jaundiced eye. With the sooth- 
ing tone of sweet reasonableness, which 
I imagine the best psychiatrists use 
with the unbalanced of mind, I ex- 
plained to Jungli the inadvisability 
of allowing sahibs to take before- 
breakfast swims in the vicinity of 
man-eating muggers. Why did he 
not warn me when he saw me walking 
into the river ? 
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An expression of genuine pain crept 
over Jungli’s face. I was glad I had 
made him see the error of his ways, 

“Give you warning, sahib?” he 
seemed really pained. ‘‘ But where js 
the sense in that?” he continued, 
“Had it been your fate, then taken 
you would have been without 4 
shadow of a doubt. But you stand on 
the bank whole. It was not decreed, 
so why worry now, sahib ? ” 

In spite of the well-omened start 
of that first day’s shooting under 
Jungli’s guidance, the man - eating 
mugger did not so much as oblige 
with a view of his blunt snout. For 
hours we lay in wait, patiently, hopeful, 
and eager. But evidently I was not 
destined to have my fame spread 
through the land that day or any 
other day ; for, in spite of much pain. 
staking effort, that mugger eluded me. 


When the reconditioning of Jungli’s 
old boat was complete, and the now 
smart craft emerged from my drawing: 
room with the proud name Shikari 
painted in neat letters upon its side, 
great was my pride of ownership. 
Nearly every Thursday (in those 
haleyon days a military holiday in 
India), and most week-ends, Jungli, 
his two mates, my bearer Mahomed 
Bukhs, and I would pay our respects 
to Gogra Ji with marigolds and take 
ourselves off. 

The size of the bag became diminish- 
ingly important ; what grew to be of 
real significance was the detachment 
from mundane things which pro- 
duced a buoyant feeling of freedom. 
And always, on Gogra Ji, there was 
the sense of expectancy as soon as the 
great white dome of the temple on the 
Fyzabad bank disappeared in the 
haze. There were many exciting 
moments: a skein of geese flying low 
over the river at sunset; a mugger 
to be stalked ; a sand-bank in a back- 
water covered with white-eye and 
mallard ; an occasional deer glimpsed 
in the scrub along the banks; and 
once one of the species of antelope, 
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wrongly called the nilghai (blue cow), 
swimming strongly across @ sub- 
channel of the main river. 

Gogra Ji had his angry moments, 
when in all the might of tempestuous 
flood he would sweep down with a 
power that overwhelmed everything 
in his path. Then tragedy would come 
to Gogra Ji’s banks. One year, when 
the monsoon swelled the river to a 
mile- wide torrent, with trees, dead 
cattle, thatched roof-tops, and other 
flotsam careering down the current, a 
ferry- boat, loaded with homeward- 
bound villagers, was making its oblique 
way across the river from Fyzabad. 

The boatmen, concentrating upon 
the arduous task of rowing the heavy 
boat, failed to mark a large tree being 
carried swiftly towards their craft. 
Coiled upon that tree were two king 
cobras, themselves victims of the 
flood. Why the two king cobras 
should covet the boat cannot be ex- 
plained, but as the tree drew near they 
quitted their perch and swam for 
the boat. Panic, utter terror seized 
the villagers, and most of them threw 
themselves overboard. Many were 
drowned, and of those left in the boat 
a few were fatally bitten before the 
snakes were killed. 


In a surprisingly short space of time 
the life of my newly arrived regiment 
began to revolve around Gogra Ji. 
The troops soon discovered how fasci- 
natingly interesting were his banks, 
and during their off-duty hours they 
explored and collected, fished, rowed 
boats, or they just loitered in the hot 
sunshine. 

Week-end company camps up-river 


‘became an organised recreation, with 


fishing and shooting competitions to 
add interest and help the commissariat. 
During one of these camps a fishing 
contest had a surprising and amusing 
sequel. 

The fishing was usually carried out 
by syndicates, three or four men in 
each, who were free to pick their 
stretch of the river. Before nightfall 
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the syndicates returned to camp, 
their catches were weighed, and the 
prize awarded amid great excitement. 
Generally the fish averaged one or two 
pounds in weight, and anyone catching 
four or five fish was in the running for 
the prize. 

On the afternoon of this memorable 
day the syndicates split up and made 
their several ways to their favourite 
fishing haunts. At sunset, when but 
one team remained to clock in, nine 
pounds-odd of fish was leading the 
field for the prize, and the last syndicate 
was eagerly awaited to settle the 
result. 

At last the missing syndicate arrived, 
very wet and dirty and hot with 
exertion. Each one of the three men 
carried on his back a fish larger than 
any we had ever dreamed about. They 
were enormous, ugly monsters, each 
about a yard long and far too heavy 
for the small spring balance we had 
for weighing fish. By computation 
they averaged thirty pounds apiece. 

With praiseworthy modesty (and we 
who had never landed anything larger 
than a three-pounder were quick to 
appreciate this) the three piscatorial 
warriors made only a passing and 
deprecatory reference to the struggles 
they had had with these monsters of 
the river. The back-slapping and 
cheering filled them with shy embarrass- 
ment. The prize was presented with 
almost royal honours that night; 
speeches, repeated issues of free beer 
to the winning syndicate, and more 
back-slapping adding to the confusion 
of these modest men. 

Early the following morning one 
of the sergeants led three of the 
local villagers to the senior officer 
in camp. The villagers had some- 
thing important to say, but neither he 
nor any of the other N.C.Os. could 
understand a word. An Urdu-speaking 
officer was produced to interpret. 
Gradually, with much questioning, the 
whole story was unfolded. 

The three villagers were fishermen 
who fished the river with a sort of 
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trawling-net. Their market being far 
away, they were in the habit of 
eating the smaller fry themselves and 
saving the large fish to take to market 
once a week. To keep them fresh 
‘they passed a stout line through the 
fishes’ mouths and anchored them 
separately to a buoy in mid-stream ; 
there the fish were free to swing about 
on their lines until market day, when 
they were hauled out of the water and 
taken down-stream by boat. 

Last night three sahibs from the 
camp had taken the fishermen’s boat, 
which was drawn up on the bank, 
rowed out to their buoy, and selected 
three of their iargest fish, which, after 
much struggling and nearly overturn- 
ing, they put into the boat and took 
away. Now the fishermen wanted the 
money for the fish. They were poor 
men; the white sahibs were rich... . 

And that was how the record catch 
was made. Needless to say, the 
syndicate confined their attentions to 
the shooting matches after that little 
affair, though they stoutly contested 
that there were no rules laid down on 
how the fish were to be caught. 


There was the macabre incident, 
during one of our early trips down- 
stream, which proved to be an expen- 
sive practical joke by Gogra Ji. 

Darkness was almost upon us as we 
approached the city of Ajoudhia, with 
nearly ten miles of up-stream towing 
to reach Fyzabad and home. To get 
the boat round a sand-bank Jungli 
waded out into the river with the 
boat in tow. Further to complicate 
this normally delicate manceuvre in 
the strong current a thunderstorm 
came roaring down the river, and as 
Jungli bent to the wind and plodded 
gamely on, I had my work cut out to 
keep the boat from overturning. 

He had just cleared the point of 
the sand-bank, and I had shouted a 
congratulatory ‘‘Shabash,”’ when Jungli 
began to behave in the most singular 
fashion. He pranced, or tried to within 
the limits set on such antics by a 
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strong current, a howling wind, and 
lashing rain. We shouted to each 
other, but we were separated by 
twenty yards of tow-rope. Finally, 
after much futile noise, I shortened 
the rope and pulled the boat towards 
him 


By the time I reached him the poor 
fellow was nearly demented, and in 
the growing darkness I had become 
distinctly worried. I calmed him down 
and learnt the trouble. Jungli was 
stuck fast, his foot firmly fixed in, of 
all horrible things, a corpse. There 
was a burning ghat a few hundred 
yards up-stream, and every day bodies, 
only partly consumed by the funeral 
pyre, find their way into the river. 
Sometimes, if the relatives of a dead 
man could not afford to buy a sufii- 
ciency of firewood, only a_ token 
burning took place, and the turtles, 
which swim around in their battalions, 
completed the business of disposal. 
Seemingly Jungli had encountered 
this corpse before the turtles had had 
time to function. I will skip the 
gruesome details of how amid thunder, 
lightning, rain and a furious current 
Jungli was freed. 

I started by describing this episode 
as expensive ; the cost of the protracted 
and elaborate cleansing ceremonies in 
the temples of Ajoudhia was immense, 
because Jungli’s body and soul had 
apparently been subjected to the most 
dangerous type of contamination. 


Probably the best laugh Gogra Ji 
had from the peculiar antics of the 
white folk was provided by a certain 
gallant captain of infantry. I hope 
that the principal in this story, should 
he chance to read it, will forgive my 
impertinence and the poetic licence 
which allows the slight exaggeration 
needed ‘to point a moral and adorn 
a tale.” 

It was the captain’s first day's 
crocodile shooting, and, after much 
hard work crawling over miles of sand, 
he shot an excellent 12-foot specimen. 
Normally the belly skin is removed 
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in situ, and the carcase left on the 
sand-bank for the vultures to feed 
upon. Our captain was so proud of 
his first effort that he determined to 
take the great brute back to the 
mess in toto. It was no mean engineer- 
ing feat to load the ponderous bulk of 
the crocodile into the small boat, but 
eventually it was accomplished, and 
the boat with its cargo set off for home, 
the captain sitting proudly in the 
stern. 

An hour or so after they were under 
way the captain’s crocodile started 
to show unmistakable signs of life, 
and there being no manceuvring space 
within the narrow confines of the boat 
for a St George and the dragon act, 
the boat was steered for a nearby 
sand-bank in mid-stream. Arrived 
near the bank, a hasty evacuation of 
the boat took place, the by now angry 
lashings of the crocodile imparting a 
certain sense of urgency to the move- 
ment of the other occupants. 

No one had time to secure the 
painter, so the boat drifted down- 
stream in leisurely fashion, parallel 
with the long sand-bank, followed on 
foot by the nonplussed captain and 
his boatman. When it became obvious 
that they would soon reach the end 
of the sand-bank, at which point the 
boat would be caught in the main 
stream and carried into deep water, 
the captain decided that desperate 
action must be undertaken. He had 
clung to his rifle when the ship had 
been abandoned, and now he hoped 
finally to dispatch the crocodile which, 
in spite of its best efforts, could not 
get itself out of the boat. 

Picking his moment, he fired. The 


trocodile, though apparently badly 


shaken, was not dispatched, but the 
boat began rapidly to sink. Before 
the end of the sand-bank was reached, 
and fortunately in shallow water, the 
boat went down, and the crocodile, its 
dignity much ruffled, made off with 
a swish of his tail. Much effort was 
needed to bring the boat ashore, but 
it could not be made seaworthy, for 
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it had a plank blown from its bottom. 
The captain and his crew were picked 
up as night was falling by a brother 
officer in a passing boat, and the cap-~- 
tain’s crocodile took its place, a little 
self-consciously, in the long ranks of 
the ‘ fish that got away.’ 


This disconcerting habit which 
mugger have of coming to life after 
being apparently dead has been the 
cause of many lost tempers and some 
accidents. 

A young officer, fresh from home, 
came out with me for his first shoot. 
Nothing is more satisfying than to 
take anyone out for his christening 
shoot, so to speak, and to manceuvre 
him into a position for a perfect shot. 

On this occasion everything worked 
according to plan. Jungli, with his 
unerring instinct for likely basking 
places, took us eight miles down- 
stream. From a mile away he spotted 
a large mugger. As soon as we could 
we left the boat to crawl into position 
for a shot. Overcoming the buck 
fever which causes most beginners and 
not a few seasoned shots to miss badly, 
my pupil put the shot in the”precise 
spot in the mugger’s neck where it is 
fatal, and, what is more important, 
destroys power of movement by reflex 
action. 

Full of excitement the party ran 
the length of the long narrow sand- 
bank on which the mugger lay inert ; 
it was a splendid specimen, 15 or 16 
feet from snout to the tip of its tail. 

My young friend had beaten us to 
it in the race, and arrived there some 
yards ahead of the more professional 
members of the party. Normally the 
first motion in the drill for dealing 
with a ‘dead’ mugger is to produce 
a coil of rope and put a noose around 
its snout, reinforcing this precaution 
by making two or three half hitches. 
The next move is to turn the brute 
over on to its back. Thus secured, 
@ mugger can be dealt with and 
its belly skin removed with complete 
safety. 

H2 
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Before the drill could be carried 
out the proud young man had arrived 
at the mugger, and was standing in 
awestruck admiration of his handi- 
work. Unfortunately he stood within 
inches of the business end of this far 
from dead monster. It snapped at his 
boot. Then things began to happen. 
The mugger, with a slow deliberate 
movement of its stocky feet, edged 
towards the water, and with it, quite 
helpless, the young man firmly held 
by the boot. Jungli and his mates 
fell upon the brute, but their puny 
strength did nothing to retard the 
dfteadful purposefulness of the mugger 
in its way back to the water, only a 
‘few feet away. 

I had seized the rifle from my 
friend, and was trying to get another 
shot into the mugger without shooting 
Jungli or his companions. Shouting 
at them to get out of the way was of 
no avail, so seizing my chance I put 
a shot behind the mugger’s ear and a 
second one behind the foreleg. That 
stopped it and caused it to flex its 
jaw, releasing the now perspiring 
young man. Apart from a few lacera- 
tions (he was saved from worse injury 
by very heavy boots) he was none the 
worse for his experience, and when the 
flask of whisky was fetched from the 
boat I think I needed the restorative 
more than he did. 

Strangely enough, it was on almost 
the same spot one week later that 
another notable mugger was shot. 
Jungli again spotted first, and the 
stalk followed the lines of the previous 
week. This mugger was notable for a 
more gruesome reason. When its belly 
skin had been removed and spread out, 
flesh upwards for the vultures to 
clean, Jungli cut open the crocodile’s 
stomach, and, baring his arm to the 
shoulder, groped into its depths. Nor- 
mally there are twenty or thirty pounds 
of pebbles and stones in a mugger’s 
stomach, swallowed by intent to aid 
in the digestive process. We were not 
surprised, therefore, when he brought 
eut handful after handful of polished 


round stones. The fourth and fifth 
handful, however, had something which 
glittered, and when finally the total 
contents were examined, there were 
among them gold bangles, ear-ringg, 
and other native ornaments. Many 
were worn thin by months, probably 
years, of slow grinding by the pebbles; 
others were scarcely touched, evidence 
that the mugger had been a man. 
eater for some time. Strangely enough, 
no man-eater had been known in that 
particular stretch of the river, so it 
was assumed that it had come down 
with the floods which had only recently 
subsided. 

Discussing these gruesome finds with 
people who had spent years on Gogra 
Ji, I learnt some interesting things 
about the habits of man-eating muggers, 
Any mugger over 14 or 15 feet is 
likely to turn man-eater if necessity 
and opportunity coincide. During 
periods of floods, when, like most rivers 
in India, Gogra Ji overflows his banks 
and becomes a river many miles wide, 
the swirling furious current, the muddy 
water which makes visibility difficult, 
and the wider dispersal of the fish, 
now no longer confined to relatively 
narrow channels, make the mugger’s 
search for his natural food extremely 
difficult and uncertain. 

After floods, therefore, the muggers 
are frequently at the point of starva- 
tion, and should an easy prey present 
itself, such as a woman wading into 
the water to wash clothes or draw 
water, the mugger will seize the oppor- 
tunity and have its first taste of 
human diet. There is a firm belief 
that from this point the man-eating 
mugger, like the noble tiger, acquires 
some of the sagacity of the human 
being, and progressively with the 
number of its victims, increases in 
wisdom and knowledge of Man until 
its destruction is a task of infinite 
difficulty. 

There is one strange point about 
the man-eating inclinations of croco- 
diles. There are two main varieties 
in the Indian rivers: the gavial or fish- 
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eater, having a longer, slender snout 
with a bunchy end; and the nag, with 
a blunt shovel-shaped snout. Of the 
two, the nag, which name signifies 
‘man-eater,’ is more prone to a 
human diet. Most nags over 15 feet 
are man-eaters. A few gavial take to 
it from necessity. 


During my second year’s acquaint- 
anceship with Gogra Ji, curiosity 
about the country he flowed through 
and the game that lived on his banks 
led to my meeting a most engaging 
rogue. 

I never learnt what his name was, 
or if I did I soon forgot it, for he was 
always known as Lal Topi (red hat). 
As a counterpart of Jungli, who was 
responsible for everything pertaining 
to Gogra Ji, he was engaged as land 
shikari, whose function it was to make 
a two or three-day reconnaissance to 
discover the movement of game, and 
to report this movement back to head- 
quarters and to lead me to it when 
required. 

Lal Topi showed his sound know- 
ledge of native psychology by asking 
for a uniform which would give him 
some authority while on his journeys 
into the country districts. If he 
looked like a Government servant he 
would receive every assistance, whereas 


ergeants in the army. 

sash was improved upon by the addi- 
tion of an oblong brass plate, six 
inches by four, on which, as far as I 
tan remember, were the words ‘ Fyza- 


bad Club.’ Few of the Indians on the 
banks of Gogra Ji could read, but 
since the plate glittered beautifully in 
the sun the general effect was truly 
impressive. 

The matter of head-gear I left to 
lal Topi’s imagination. His fancy 
Produced an affair not dissimilar from 
’ bishop’s mitre, bright scarlet in 
‘colour. It was a masterpiece of 


Gogra Ji. 
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architectural design and execution, 
and as a signal mark of appreciation 
he was given the rank and title of 
Red Hat. The implications of red on 
an army officer’s hat was explained 
to him, and his pride knew no 
bounds. His overpoweringly martial 
and official appearance, assisted no 
doubt by hints on the exalted 
rank of his master, worked wonders, 
and Lal Topi was correspondingly 
successful in his organisation of shoots. 

Lal Topi and Jungli jointly arranged 
a camp for my last Christmas in 
Fyzabad. The location was fourteen 
miles up-stream: the programme, 
mixed shooting for five days, with 
Christmas Day devoted to a large 
dinner in the warm winter sunshine, 
the quantity and quality of the food 
depending upon the bag. 

The inedible game was plentiful, 
and when Christmas was two days off 
and the sole contribution towards our 
Christmas dinner was one pigeon, 
something akin to panic seized us. 
Our efforts to shoot for the table 
became grimly determined. Before 
dawn on Christmas Eve we were out 
awaiting the early flights of geese and 
duck. As first light revealed the land- 
scape we held our breath. There, on 
a sand-bank 300 yards away, was a 
gaggle of geese, hundreds strong, 
packed densely in a small white sea. 
They were too exposed to stalk, so 
after a hasty consultation we decided 
that the safest procedure was to 
fire the light rifle into their midst, 
the chances of missing being remote in 
view of the denseness of the formation. 

A shot rang out, and the geese rose 
in a@ magnificent cloud; our eyes 
searched the sand-bank. Something 
remained, but it had not the appear- 
ance of a goose. We soon knew the 
worst: it was a duck—a duck of the 
species known locally as a Brahmany, 
by repute a scavenger and quite 
certainly inedible. 

We were too overcome to speculate 
why there should be one single Brah- 
many duck among hundreds of geese, 
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or what malign influence guided the 
single rifle-shot to that one particular 
spot where there was no goose. 

That was Gogra Ji’s last trick on 
us; the next hour brought an abun- 
dance of mallard, and later several 
brace of snipe to provide as handsome 
a Christmas dinner as ever I ate. 
I am prepared to admit, however, that 
the game could have done with a little 
more hanging. 

After lunch, sitting on deck-chairs 
in the sun, mile upon mile of sand- 
banks throwing off a white glare, 
our topees tipped over our eyes, and 
savouring to the full the excellent 
aroma of our cigars, we tried to imagine 
the scene in England. The time would 
be about 8 P.m., sleet or drizzle outside 
making the pavements shine and the 
street lamps twinkle (why do Christmas 
cards often portray snow ?). The family 
sits around, gallantly pretending to be 
thoroughly enjoying party games, but 
in fact recollecting the turkey, now 
reduced to a tattered wreck, with a 
somewhat jaundiced memory, and 
wondering if there are any indigestion 
tablets left in the bottle. Civilisation, 
we concluded, was somewhat over- 
rated in parts. 


All good things have an end; my 
turn for home leave came round, and 
the regiment would have moved to 
another continent before I was due 


back. It was fitting that my last 
sight of Gogra Ji should have been on 
the occasion of a Mela, when hundreds 
of thousands of devout Hindus visited 
Ajoudhia to worship at its ancient 
shrines, and to wash away their earthly 
sins by a ceremonial bathe in the 
Gogra River. 

The bathing ghats seen from a boat 
in mid-stream were a fantastic sight. 


ogra Ji. 
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It was computed that over a million 
people came to this particular Mela, 
and as the time for the ceremonial 
bathe was specifically defined and 
limited, it was safe to conclude that 
half a million people were on the 
banks as we went down-stream. 

Later in the day I accompanied the 
Deputy Commissioner on his tour of 
the temples where the million were in 
the process of paying their respects to 
the principal deities. Before each 
image the pilgrim bowed reverently, 
muttered a prayer, and laid his 
offering. We had almost completed 
our arduous circuit, jostled by the 
milling crowd and feeling somewhat 
exhausted, when I saw a sight that 
brought me to an astonished halt. 

At some date in the distant past a 
patriotic Municipal Council had erected 
a statue of Queen Victoria in the main 
square of the city. With great dignity 
the Queen sat beneath a masonry 
canopy and gazed out upon the great 
crowds. 

Now there is nothing extraordinary 
in there being a statue of Queen 
Victoria in Ajoudhia—there must be 
thousands of such statues throughout 
the British Empire—but this is prob- 
ably the only one which has been 
promoted to the rank of ‘idol.’ The 
stream of pilgrims made an endless 
file leading up to the statue. When 
each one reached the base of the 
many-stepped platform upon which 
the Queen was mounted he bowed 
most reverently, repeating the per- 
formance as he climbed each step. 
At the top came a more pronounced 
bow, a muttered incantation, and as 
a finale he bowed his forehead to the 
good Queen’s feet. 

Progress was making itself felt even 
upon the banks of Gogra Ji. 
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FATHER DUNN. 


BY JEPHONEY. 


I. On Moratity. 


FaTHER Dunn, the A.P.M., and I 
were returning by train from an 
expedition into Eire, and Father Dunn 
had been giving us his views on 
questions of the day. 

“ All these fiddling war-time yestric- 
tions and regulations,” said Father 
Dunn, ‘‘ have a good deal to do with 
the relaxing of normal standards of 
honesty. Take a look at what’s 
happening in this very train as we 
approach Dundalk. Here’s all these 
dacent people furtively hiding their 
silly little bits of lipstick and their 
boxes of chocolate and what not, and 
each and ivery one of us getting ready 
to tell our half-lies to the hordes of 
examiners who, in a minute or two, 
will be rooting through our bags and 
our pockets; and if our lying isn’t 
convincing they will invite us to go 
ashore to be stripped for what they 
call ‘thorough search.’ Out there in 
the corridor is a poor misguided 
woman, obviously suffering the tortures 
of the damned in a pair of tight shoes 
bought only this morning in Grafton 
Street. To save paying duty on this 
purchase she will be prepared to per- 
jure her poor miserable soul, and she’ll 
swear she bought the damned things 
in Belfast five years ago. She could, 
indeed, buy better shoes there for 
much the same money—but that 
would mean coupons and no excite- 
ment. She forgets that two pounds for 


‘the shoes in Grafton Street plus two 


pounds in rail fares makes them instru- 
ments of torture into a four-pound 
pair of shoes, and that she would gain 
by paying Robinson & Cleaver forty- 
five bob. for the same article. 

“Now the defeating of any kind 
of Government official,’’ he continued, 
“is, I hold, a legitimate Irish pastime ; 
but when this kind of deception 


becomes part of the daily life of the 
community, in connection with food, 
and petrol, and fuel, and permits for 
this and coupons for that, it is not 
easy for simple people to draw the 
line beyond which they are embarking 
on rank dishonesty. I hear on every 
hand that indoor servants and all 
kinds of employees are less honest 
than they were. Petty thieving is on 
the increase. I know of a case where 
even one of my colleagues, the poor 
misguided man, himself tells his people 
that if servants are underpaid, or 
otherwise ill-used, their employers 
deserve to be robbed. Now that’s a 
terrible gospel to preach, and destruc- 
tive of all morality with regard to 
property. God knows there’s room 
for improvement in labour conditions 
in Southern Ireland—but the cure is 
not by the turning of our boys and 
girls into thieves and liars.” 

“The trouble doesn’t lie on one 
side of the border only,” observed the 
A.P.M., “‘ nor is it confined to servant 
girls. Take a look at the cases that 
we deal with almost daily: officers 
who mix the public money with their 
own, storekeepers who sell service 
stores for their own benefit, petrol 
frauds, frauds by contractors, cases 
where men of the highest standing in 
public life conceal their rebates and 
fake their costs to defraud their own 
country when it is fighting for its 
existence. You and I, Colonel, see a 
good deal of the sordid side of the war 
effort, and it is important for us not 
to get things out of focus. For every 
swindler and thief exposed there are 
probably thousands of honest men 
giving of their best. But war con- 
ditions certainly do bring to the 
surface an awful lot of rogues.” 

“I tell you,” says Father Dunn, 
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“it’s all these damned rules and 
restrictions and forms and officials ; 
and we have to cheat them to live. 
I believe that there is less dishonesty 
on a large scale during this war than 
in any war which has gone before it. 
But uneducated people are being 
taught to be furtive and sly. I like to 
see the big rogues jailed ; but I don’t 
want my more humble fellow-country- 
men turned into little rogues. This 
nonsense with the customs, for in- 
stance, is fun for them, but it’s not 
so good if they carry their tricks into 
their private lives.” 

““We recently uncovered a racket 
in Northern Ireland,” I told them, 
“‘which was corrupting all sorts of 
people of all ranks. An airfield was 
under construction and there was a 
contract for the delivery on to the 
site of crushed stone at six shillings a 
ton. To keep a tally on deliveries, 
the D.C.R.E. had a weighbridge at 
the gate, and each load was carefully 
docketed and recorded. Progress 
seemed to be slow having regard to 
the thousands of tons of stone for 
which we were paying. The reason for 
this slow progress emerged when a 
lorry, loaded with stone, was found 
sitting on a broken axle with its tail 
pointing to the exit gate. Inquiries by 
the S.I.B. disclosed that the same 
lorry-load had done nothing for two 
months but complete the money- 
making circle—in through the front 
gate and out through the back—over 
and over again without off-loading. 
For each load the W.D. paid six 
shillings. One shilling went to the 
quantity surveyor whom the con- 
tractor had bribed, one shilling to the 
W.D. checkers at the gate. Another 
shilling was distributed among smaller 
fry, and the quarry-owner got three 
bob for nothing at all. All the mili- 
tary personnel concerned were court- 
martialled and the civilian conspirators 
went to jail.” 

“Do you remember the conservancy 
racket ?”? asked the A.P.M. And 
telling the story to Father Dunn, he 
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said, “It is necessary to pay some. 
times as much as sevenpence a day 
per bucket for the clearing and cleans. 
ing of latrines in military hutted and 
tented camps. With a soldier popula. 
tion of nearly two hundred thousand 
we paid as much as forty thousand 
pounds in one year for this servic 
in Northern Ireland alone. All this 
work found its way into the hands of 
one unscrupulous contractor who later 
extended his activities in this unlovely 
trade to camps in Scotland. 

“His methods were simplicity itself. 
He first bribed junior executives at 
H.Q., N.I.D., to give him inside informa. 
tion regarding other tenderers. This 
enabled him to quote the rate which 
gave him the maximum return without 
danger of losing the contract. It 
ensured also that any complaints 
regarding the quality of the service 
were passed to him and not to any 
responsible officer. 

“He then sub-let the jobs at the 
various camps to any poor fish who 
would undertake the unsavoury busi- 
ness at, say, threepence a bucket. If 
the sub-contractor did the job the 
big shot was still in pocket to the tune 
of more than fifty per cent. But 
often they had not the resources to 
do the job and it was left undone or 
done so badly that commanding officers 
complained. When complaints of this 
kind could no longer be ignored our 
friend next bribed the Quartermaster 
of the unit, or one of his subordinates, 
and it would be found that the unit 
would be doing its own conservancy 
by soldier labour. And no cost to the 
man who was collecting sevenpence 
a time except the price of corruption 
and his train fare to the camp affected. 

“This racket came to light through 
the interception by the censor of 4 
telephone conversation between the 
contractor, now in Scotland, and his 
daughter who was acting for him i 
Northern Ireland. The man got thre 
years and his daughter six months, and 
both were heavily fined. The daughter 
had more than one thousand pounds 
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jn notes under her pillow when she 
was arrested. A round dozen of 
soldiers of various ranks were con- 
victed by court martial, but this crook 
had probably corrupted a hundred 
others who were lucky enough not to 
be drawn into our net. That’s the 
real damage such blackguards do, 
apart from the public money that goes 
down the drain.” 

“Tt is common knowledge,” I re- 
minded them, “that at home and 
abroad there is more thieving of goods 
in transit than ever was known before. 
Comforts intended for prisoners of war 
and for wounded in hospitals are 
shamelessly pilfered. Stores of all 
kinds, but in particular consignments 
of clothing and food, and luxury goods 
such as cigarettes, seldom reach their 
destinations intact. This type of theft 
is so prevalent in ships and at ports 
that thousands of military and civil 
police are diverted from more useful 
work in an effort to keep the plague 
under control.” 

“The terrible get-rich-quick frater- 
nity,” said Father Dunn sadly, “is 
very much in evidence in Dublin these 
days. The Dolphin and Jamet’s are 
full of them. I can ignore the horrors 
when, as is often the case, they are 
the alien scum of half the overrun 
cities of Europe. But it grieves me to 
hear Irishmen talking in loud voices, 
eating and drinking grossly, ostenta- 
tiously displaying wads of easily won 
money, swilling down their drink at 
eleven in the forenoon, and boasting 
how much they won or lost at last 
night’s poker party. A lot of healthy 
and innocent fun has gone out of race- 
courses and dog-tracks, and the doping 


“and faking of animals is a matter 


of common knowledge. Greyhounds 
change hands for thousands of pounds, 
and bloodstock which could hardly be 
given away three years ago is fetching 
fantastic money. 

“And behind all this easy-money 
vulgarity, which is new in my experi- 
ence of Dublin, there is such poverty 
in the city as I have never known 
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before. Yesterday I passed the 
Rotunda and there were hundreds 
of ragged children queueing up for a 
cinema show, which is possibly the 
only brief bright interval in their 
poverty-blighted lives. The price of 
admission for the poor brats is one 
jam-jar, and the sight of those children, 
with a bitter east wind searching 
through to their under-fed and under- 
clad bodies, each child carrying his 
pathetic entrance-fee, would melt your 
heart. 

** Not a hundred yards from Mount 
Street I could take you to a convent 
where this day they have fed three 
hundred children whose only qualifica- 
tion for a hot dinner was that each 
should bring a ha’penny, and that 
children who possessed shoes and 
stockings were not eligible; and as 
often as not the first condition would 
have to be waived. 

**God knows where the remedy for 
all this is to come from, but the cons 
ditions of war-time, whilst they cause 
money rapidly to change hands, seem 
sometimes to leave it finally in the 
wrong hands, destroying the morals of 
them that get it and emphasising the 
sufferings of those that have none.” 

It was a depressing commentary 
and there seemed to be nothing 
further to add. 

“* But,” says Father Dunn, shaking 
off his seriousness, “‘ here is Dundalk 
and this customs business can be 
really entertaining. There’s a nice 
girl, now, hanging her box of chocolate 
on the handle of the door outside the 
carriage on the off-side of the train. 
Them chocolates is lost on her for 
sure. That dodge was exploded this 
two years past. The train came 
through for weeks festooned through- 
out its length like a Christmas tree— 
but not these days. But you may 
take it that half the women on this 
train are wearing three or more sets of 
undergarments. 

“We have an officer with an arti- 
ficial leg serving at H.Q., Northern 
Treland,”’ he rambled on. ‘“‘ This man 
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is popular with the ladies and he 
regularly comes back from Dublin 
with his hollow leg filled with cos- 
metics, and Coty’s scent, and Yardley’s 
lavender-water for his girl-friends. 
“But the town of Strabane boasts 
the loveliest case of smuggling on 
record. Strabane lies half in the Six 
Counties and half in Eire. There was 
-an undertaker in a small way whose 
business improved during the war 
years out of all proportion to the 
death-rate in the town. Day after day 
his dingy cortége passed from one 
end of Strabane to the other complete 
with mourners and sorrowing relatives, 
and day by day the customs officers 
reverently raised their caps in sym- 
pathy, until somebody in the ring, 
dissatisfied with his rake-off, wrote an 
anonymous letter which put the police 
on the alert. The procession was 
halted at the customs post and searched 
‘despite the outraged and indignant 
- wailing of the widow in weeds. The 


screws of the coffin slipped out at 
touch; for, indeed, they had been jp 
and out of the same coffin daily fo 
months. The coffin was packed to the 
lid wid butter from the Free State, 
That funeral cost the mortician two 
hundred pounds and his buryings have 
returned to his pre-war average of 
one @ month.” 

“* Anything to declare ? ’”? demanded 
the customs man as he invaded the 
compartment ; and for the next ten 
minutes the carriage was a shambles 
with the litter of the disturbed be. 
longings of eight travellers. 

As the official completed his task 
and disappeared through the door, 
Father Dunn looked up at his clerical 
hat still hanging innocently on its peg. 
“That’s a convenient shape of a 
bonnet they make me wear,”’ he ob- 
served with a straight face. And 
reaching up for the hat, he took from 
it a pound of tobacco and distributed 
it more comfortably about his person. 


II. On A SportinGe TRIP. 


“Now,” says Father Dunn as we 
approached the border south of Newry, 
“the time has come for us to arrange 
our plan of campaign for use ‘at the 
customs barriers. What would you 
have in the car, Colonel, that you 
wouldn’t want the searchers to see ?”’ 

Knowing, from bitter experience, 
the fuss and fret which can be occa- 
sioned at the border when carrying no 
more than an attaché-case, I again 
eyed with some concern the mountain 
of kit we had in the old priest’s car. 
Piled high behind us was all the para- 
phernalia required for our camping 
and fishing trip—tents, valises, suit- 
cases, cooking pots, bedding, fishing 
tackle, and food, all loaded with such 
care and skill that the idea of off- 
loading for a thorough customs search 
was a thing not to be contemplated 
with equanimity. And distributed here 
and there through the load was a not 
inconsiderable number of items which 


would be regarded as contraband by 
the customs on one side or the other 
of the border. 

“Well,” says I, “let us consider 
first the ham. Without the ham we 
just can’t keep ourselves alive beside 
Lough Sheelin. These are queer 
times, Father, when you can’t get pig 
meat for love nor money in the County 
Cavan. And this ham weighs some- 
thing over twenty pounds. What 
do we say about the ham, Father 
Dunn ?” 

“Now, me lad,” he admonished, 
“you know as well as I do that to 
take food of any kind south across the 
border is agin the law. If they find 
the ham, ’twill be taken on us. You'll 
be jailed for buying it from your 
black-market friends in Tyrone, and 
Ill starve to death beside the lake 
whilst you feed fatly in comfort in 
Armagh Jail. Far be it from me to 
encourage you further to destroy your 
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r sowl wid perjury, But *twould 
be better to keep our minds away from 
the matter of ham when we reach 
the customs. And what else?” he 
demanded. 

So I confessed to him about the 
cartridges, unobtainable in Eire in 
war-time, gathered together from most 
questionable sources in Ulster, and 
intended to be stored in West Meath 
against the partridge shooting for 
which I hoped in October. And the 
tea and the sugar and the soap and 
the candles, all worth their weight in 
gold south of the border, and all 
essential to the success of our trip. 
Finally I asked him, “ And what 
about the whiskey ? ” 

The old man sadly shook his head. 
“TI feel it might be better if we were 
not searched at all,’”’ said he solemnly, 
“but if we have to do any declaring, 
let’s tell ’em first about the soap. 
I was taught early in life that there is 
no virtue in austerity for austerity’s 
sake. And who wants soap at Lough 
Sheelin anyway ? Yes,” he ruminated, 
“TI could part wid the soap widout 
any heart-break, but for the love of 
God let’s be discreet about the rest. 

“Would this not be the thing to 
do?” he asked. ‘‘ You accept responsi- 
bility in dealing wid your British 
friends at the northern customs post. 
It will entertain me to watch you 
trading on the military prestige which 
I find so amusing—and I'll deal wid 
my misguided countrymen in the 
Eire customs post when we get there.” 
Here the old devil fingered the clerical 
collar which is the password to so 
many things in Catholic Ireland. 

Father Dunn is so extravagantly 


“true to type that even in one of 


Charles Lever’s novels he would be an 
exaggeration. For this trip he had, 
of course, doffed his uniform, and his 
sturdy thick-set figure was clad in the 
sombre black which is necessary for 
his periodical visits to Maynooth— 
and one of these visits was our official 
excuse for taking his car into Southern 
Ireland. In this war, as in the last, 
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he has served in the Forces, and he is 
the very proud holder of a decoration 
for gallantry. All his sympathies lie 
south of the border—but neutral Eire 
in these exciting-days offers only 
limited scope for so belligerent a 
character as Father Dunn. He is old 
in wisdom and in worldly experience, 
kinder than any man I know, un- 
scrupulous in the evasion of military 
rules, and to him the laws of both 
Northern and Southern Ireland are 
designed only to test his ingenuity. 
But the marks of his calling are 
stamped on his strong and generous 
face. His brogue is so broad that 
only his friends from the County Cork 
can fully interpret it; and the more 
irregular the expedition the more un- 
intelligible can the wily old fox develop 
his accent and his blarney. He con- 
fesses that for him the days of peace 
were lacking in interest, and that 
his happiest years were during the 
* Troubles,’ when he acted as spiritual 
comforter to both sides indiscrimin- 
ately, and as peacemaker between 
de Valera and Michael Collins, who, 
it seems, were not on speaking terms 
for long periods. 

Father Dunn tells me that his 
grandfather was transported to Botany 
Bay for his Fenian activities and that 
his own spiritual education up to the 
age of twelve rested largely on a diet 
of ‘Speeches from the Dock.’ “ Did 
your grandfather make a speech from 
the dock and was it published?” 
I asked him. ‘“ He did and it was,” 
he replied. “It held pride of place 
in the book and the young of the 
family took to it like mother’s milk. 
But if I were his judge this day I would 
transport the old ruffian for his 
illiteracy.” 

Approaching the Ulster customs 
post the car slowed down at the 
barrier. Here, according to plan, I 
disembarked, meanwhile making the 
most of my uniform coat and red hat. 
“This,” I observed airily to the 
awaiting officials, “is where I take off 
my uniform outer coverings and pre- 
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pare to enter a neutral country dressed 
in plain clothes.” 

“You will so, sorr,”’ replied a giant 
of a sergeant of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. “And where would 
you be making for ? ” 

“To Lough Sheelin,” said I, “in 
the County Cavan, where I’m told the 
mayfly is up and trout as big as 
whales are lepping into the boats 
without waiting to be caught.” 

“Have you a military permit to 
cross the border, sir ? ” inquired a red- 
capped corporal of the military police. 

“* Here it is.” 

“You wouldn’t have anything to 
declare ?” asked the customs officer. 

“Not a thing,” said I brazenly. 
** No cosmetics, no silk stockings—not 
a thing except what is necessary to keep 
His Reverence and myself alive for a 
week at Lough Sheelin.” 

“* Away wid ye then, sorr, and good 
luck to ye. Good day to ye, Your 
Riverence. Good day to ye, Colonel,” 
and with a wave of hands we were 
over the line and into de Valera’s 
neutral state. 

**See that, Father Dunn,” I ob- 
served when we were out of sight. 
“* Quiet confidence, an easy conscience, 
and an open honest face, and the 
business is a gift. I hope you will do 
as well at your hurdle. Tell me,” I 
asked him, “‘ would you say I was a 
liar for that bit of evasion ? ” 

“Don’t give it another thought, 
Colonel,” said he. ‘‘ You were pro- 
priety itself. And now it’s my turn. 
Keep your eye on the Reverend Father 
Dunn.” 

With this he halted the car and 
carefully locked all the doors and made 
all the already secure straps still more 
secure and complicated. ‘“* Mustn’t 
make things too easy for the divils,” 
he observed, “and every minute of 
fumbling is a minute to the good. 
Leave this one to me, Colonel, and 
hould your whisht. 

“Here we are again,” he called 
brightly to the customs examiners as 
we drew level with their cabin, he 
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never in his life having been near this 
particular barrier before. 

“Have you a permit to take tha 
ear into Eire ?”’ demanded the official 
severely. 
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“* T have enough permits in this car,” oe 
said Father Dunn, “ to make a bonfire “ 
which would set the Liffey on fir, § «jg 
I only hope I'll be able to find the on § wo 
that will satisfy you, for I declare to at | 
God I do be carrying so many of your § doc: 
permits of one kind or another that pici 
it’s hard put I am to find room for “ 
meself in the car at all.” yo 

With this, something to my surprise, § off: 
for I well knew that the car permit § io 1 
was readily accessible in the pocket of “ 
the old boy’s coat, he produced from § wit 
the pocket on the off-side door of the § ma 
car a bundle of papers which forthwith § ix 
buried the car, the customs official, ] 
and Father Dunn himself in a sea of § wa 
literature which I knew to be com-§ jo: 
pletely irrelevant. ‘‘ Now this,” said § 1. 
he indignantly, “is an Income Tax § ip 
form from London. Did you ever se § git 
the like of that? Me, after giving § jj, 
five years of me life fighting for their § gy 
damned country and they demanding gu 
ten shillings out of every miserable 
pound they pay me.” in 

“ That’s a powerful lot of money to § pj 
ax you for, Father,” says the officer. § y 
*“'You wouldn’t have a permit for the Bq 
car wid you ?” 

*“*T have indeed,” says Father Dunn, § ;; 
“if you'll just be aisy for a minute. 
But take a look at this one fromg « 
Dublin. They only want seven and§ J 


six in the pound. So between the 
two of them they don’t mind leaving 
me half a crown. Thanks be to God 
I’ve simple tastes.” 

“Then I would say ‘twould be 
wasting your days to work for them, 
Father,” said the man, “and you 
getting so little money. Would this 
be a car permit in your other hand, 
Your Riverence ? ” 

“It would not indeed,” says Father 
Dunn. “This, I would have you 
know, is a document of world-shattering 
importance. The Chaplain - General 
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wants to know my age, weight, sex, 
and religious faith.” 

“Sure, that seems to me terrible 
impudence, Father,” says the man. 
“But you can’t take this car over the 
border widout a licence.” 

“Glory be!” yelled Father Dunn, 
“is it the licence bit of paper ye mean ? 
Would this be it?” and with this 
at long last he produced the proper 
document which the officer, still sus- 
picious, now stamped. 

“And what would be all this stuff 
ye have in the car?” demanded the 
official, trying to open the door leading 
to the overloaded back seat. 

“Now, Colonel,” says Father Dunn 
with cool effrontery, “ here’s the very 
man to tell you all you want to know 
about Lough Sheelin.” 

Not prepared for this diversion, I 
was on the point of spoiling the old 
boy’s performance by declaring that 
I didn’t need such help, and that I 
knew more about Lough Sheelin than 
either he or his boy friend were ever 
likely to know. Luckily the officer 
swallowed Father Dunn’s fly with a 


p- 
“Lough Sheelin,” says he, scratch- 


ing his head in perplexity. ‘ That’s a 
place I niver heard tell of. Did you, 
Michael?” turning to one of his 
colleagues. 

“T think I did hear of such a place 
in Mayo,” was the reply. 

‘Mayo my foot!” says Father Dunn. 
“ Lough Sheelin’s in the County Cavan. 
Just take a look at this,” says he, 
and with that he draped all the maps 
we had over the bonnet of the car. 

And so for, the next ten minutes 
Father Dunn ‘conducted an animated 


~ discussion on the geography of Mona- 


ghan, Louth, West Meath, and Cavan, 
with myself as stupidly enthralled as 
the rest of his gaping audience. This 
now consisted of two customs officers 
and one uniformed member of the 
Eire army, reinforced by the drivers 
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of the leading lorries of the convoys 
now rapidly being held up on both 
sides of the barrier. 

“Them maps is grand things,” said 
the customs man reverently, “to 
show a man where places is. I know 
@ man whose ould feller was in the 
poliss at Drogheda in the ould days, 
and there’s Drogheda on the gintle- 
man’s map as plain as Dundalk itself.” 

With this, Father Dunn took from 
his inside pocket a watch like a coco» 
nut. With shocked surprise, “ Glory 
be, Colonel,” says he, “ we'll niver 
make it.” And in a flurry of mars 
and papers he shook hands warmly 
with his audience one and all, blessed 
them piously, sat himself in the car, 
and we drove off in a cloud of dust. 

When we were out of sight round 
the next bend in the road, Father 
Dunn halted the car and pulled from 
his pocket his pipe with a bowl the 
size of a breakfast cup and proceeded 
to fill it. In two minutes the atmo- 
sphere inside the car would have done 
credit to the smoke apparatus of a 
destroyer. 

“That was a tense moment,” he 
observed, “‘ when that villain put his 
hand on the handle of the door.” 

“*T suppose,” I asked him, “ accord- 
ing to your convenient code, there was 
no deception at all in that performance 
of yours ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said he coolly. 
He jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
in the direction of the customs barrier 
and through the clouds of choking gas 
now billowing from that awful pipe. 

““T wonder,” he observed, “ if that 
poor bewildered soul is still standing 
in the road biting his moustache and 
asking himself whether or not he 
examined our baggage.” 

With a twinkle in his eye he re- 
started the car and we made our way 
slowly into the pleasant town of 
Dundalk with our kit and our contra- 
band still mercifully inviolate. 





BANKSIDE REBORN. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


Humanity seethed and jostled in 
Hammersmith Broadway. It dived 
-from wet pavements on desperate 
voyages across the road under the very 
noses of hooting buses; it prodded 
-its neighbours with bulging market- 
baskets, entangled them in the spokes 
of its umbrellas, elbowed them into 
puddles, mumbled its apologies, and 
breasted onwards. For to go forth to 
shop during the first peace-time Christ- 
mas was a task which demanded the 
concentration of mind, the endurance, 
and the unflagging faith of a Columbus. 
A wayfarer borne along on this human 
tide and deposited at length in a side 
street where the struggle raged less 
bitterly might well have seen in the 
facade of the Lyric Theatre, pro- 
claiming a new comedy by Mr Emlyn 
Williams, the promise of a haven from 
the storm. Nor was the promise 
delusive ; for to enter the theatre was 
to exchange the December drizzle and 
thronging streets for a fanciful spring- 
time: not the coming spring for 
which we wait, nor that whose last 
brown and rotting leaves still lie in 
the parks, but a spring whose bird- 
song has been stilled and its flowers 
withered these three and a half hundred 
years. 

In ‘Spring, 1600,’ the playwright 
transports us to the opening days of 
a century long passed, and to the 
birthday of that old renowned Globe 
Theatre in Southwark. There is both 
charm and humour in this play, and 
we who have escaped from the crowds 
and the rain surrender ourselves to it 
very willingly. Its simple tale is that 
of Anne Byrd, daughter of the com- 
poser of the madrigals whose music 
haunts the piece—a girl who, resolute 
for freedom, escapes to the city from 
her Essex home under a boy’s disguise. 


In our own days Anne Byrd would 
have become perhaps an airwoman or, 
in Europe, a leader of the resistance; 
in 1600 the best opportunity that 
offered was to join the Lord Chamber. 
lain’s players as a ‘boy’ actor. We 
see her, therefore, shining for a few 
brief weeks as an Elizabethan stage 
heroine, falling deeply in love with the 
chief of the players, Dick Burbage 
himself, and parting from him in the 
end to suffer herself to be escorted back 
to the Byrd sanctuary at Ongar. 

The stage is peopled with a motley 
throng, men whose names were not 
unfamiliar to London in the infancy of 
the English theatre and whose associa- 
tion with Shakespeare has saved their 
memory from oblivion in succeeding 
ages, giving them a borrowed im. 
mortality. There they are in the 
Burbages’ bedchamber at Shoreditch— 
Henry Condell, Kempe the clown, 
Ned Pope, Augustin  Phillips— 
squabbling, trying on costumes, 
conning their parts, declaiming, eat- 
ing and drinking. And for background 
to it all there is the chilling knowledge 
of debts unpaid, the fevered search for 
a patron to save the new theatre on 
the Bankside from disaster. Outside 
the Burbages’ house the builder, 
carpenters, and painters of the Globe 
clamour for their money, and finally 
carry their complaint to the author 
ties. The result is that on the very 
eve of the day when the Globe Theatre 
is to open with the new comedy of 
‘Twelfth Night’ there is handed to 
Master Richard Burbage an injune- 
tion that unless his creditors are first 
paid the new playhouse shall never 
open its doors. 

If some critically disposed person 
were to challenge the author for proof 
that Burbage’s and Shakespeare's 
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theatre was so nearly stillborn as this, 
itis very likely that Mr Emlyn Williams 
could not produce any. Yet if his 
yersion is not the documented truth 
of the historian it appeals to us as 
being imaginatively true. It calls 
pack to memory those precarious 
early days of the London stage when 
an outbreak of plague, a sudden 
onslaught by the Puritan party, or a 
mood of the city fathers could at any 
moment close the theatres and threaten 
to snuff out for ever the young art of 
the drama. 

The players, with a few courtly 
patrons as their allies, were in fact a 
feckless, disreputable little army to 
make head against such powerful 
enemies. In that rigidly graded society 
they were classed with the lowest ; 
and when, for example, the author of 
‘The Compleat Gentleman’ lumped to- 
gether in the same category “ painters, 
stage - players, tumblers, ordinary 
fiddlers, innkeepers, fencers, jugglers, 
dancers, mountebanks, bearwards and 
the like,” it would hardly have occurred 
even to the actors themselves to 
complain of the company they were 
made to keep. There comes, however, 
a moment in ‘Spring, 1600,’ when 
Dick Burbage stands alone in his 
newly built playhouse, with the smell 
of fresh paint in his nostrils, and in 
his pocket the manuscript of Master 
Shakespeare’s new comedy, dreaming 
that perhaps, after all, the labours of 
himself and his fellows are not quite 
s0 transient as they seem. As he 
whispers over the names of players 
and playwrights, the titles of tragedies 
and comedies, there steals upon him a 
strange fancy that there may be some- 


“thing more in it all than bread-and- 


butter or an afternoon’s amusement 
for the London crowd; and for an 
instant he seems to hear “‘ far off the 
flutter of immortality.” It is possible, 
and pleasant, to believe that it may 
have happened so, and that one or 
another of the men whose existence 
was so oddly compounded of poetry 
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and squalor, of persecution and ap- 
plause, may have been visited on 
occasion by some flickering intimation 
of immortality. 

To point the contrast with those 
remote struggling times of which 
Mr Emlyn Williams has evoked the 
memory, there comes news that the 
London County Council is to acquire 
a site on the south bank of the Thames 
for the building of a national theatre. 
And so at length the authorities make 
amends, and offer a gift to the stage 
which they tried to suffocate at birth. 
We wonder, as we read of this gift of 
a site on Thames-side, what the exact 
value of it may be, and how much 
nearer we are to the possession of a 
national theatre than before. The 
national theatre, after all, has so long 
been one of our castles in Spain, and 
you may turn back the pages of 
‘Maga’ for the space of half a long 
lifetime, if you will, to find the same 
question asked and answered as long 
ago as the year 1901. Thus, at 
that time, was writing the author of 
** Musings without Method ” :— 


“Will England ever achieve this 
theatre? We are not optimistic. 
Destiny and experience are against 
us. ... Doubtless much will be 
said of a National Theatre, and 
nothing will be done. But in the 
meantime an American trust may 
purchase all our playhouses, and fill 
them with the particular brand of 
musical comedy popular in New 
York. And, after all, it does not 
matter very much, since the theatre, 
which might be the home of a 
beautiful and delicate art, is gener- 
ally nothing more than the scene 
of vulgar ‘pleasures taken in 
common.’ ” 


It seems that we are not conspicu- 
ously nearer the attainment of the 
national theatre, nor any more unani- 
mous about the purposes it ought 
to serve, now in the middle of the 
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century than when those words were 
written at its beginning. In the years 
immediately ahead of us the battered 
city of London will be given over to 
the architect and the builder; new 
churches, Inns of Court, halls of city 
companies, municipal centres, offices, 
and towering blocks of flats will be 
rising on the derelict sites, and the 
precise functions of all these buildings 
will be understood before the first two 
bricks are laid together—the national 
theatre only excepted. If this great 
new building is ever to arise where 
now the wharves and warehouses 
encumber the riverside, what shall be 
done with it ? Is it to be the home of 
new plays or old, of plays established 
and famous, or those that have yet to 
win themselves a place, if they can, in 
our affections ? Are we to be offered 
pieces with a popular appeal or those 
which are tiresomely denominated 
literary or scholastic ? The questions 
are no sooner raised than the fog of 
debate and uncertainty creeps over all, 
and our ears are filled with the din of 
disputation. 

There are some who hold it proper 
that a national theatre should confine 
itself to those classic pieces which 
have received the dubious blessing of 
the approval of school examination 
boards. Again, we have been told 
that this is the fit place for the 
production of early curiosities of Eng- 
lish dramatic literature, or, again, for 
modern poetic drama. But the rock 
on which all such plans must split is 
visible enough. A national theatre, 
if we are ever to have one, implies 
@ national audience; and a theatre 
that produces plays to appeal solely 
to students of literature would only 
in theory belong to the community at 
large. Shakespeare apart, there are 
few of the older classics that can fill 
theatres, and as for those quaint 
survivals of our earliest stagecraft, 
it is all too certain that they would 
be played to many an empty row. 
Gammer Gurton’s needle has, after 
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all, been plying for a very long time, 
and manners are much changed sings 
Ralph Roister Doister went to woo the 
widow. Certainly they are not without 
their attraction even now, and are stil] 
playable, these first essays in English 
comedy ; but their humour has become 
quaintness, and if by chance they lur 
us into laughter unawares we are 
surprised at ourselves and at them, 
For laughter does not come easily 
across the widening gulf of centuries; 
with the best will in the world we 
cannot chuckle over the misfortunes 
of Roister Doister as Master Nicholas 
Udall’s schoolboys and their parents 
must have chuckled when Edward the 
Sixth was king. The prospects for 
verse drama are even worse, as those 
who, like the present Poet Laureate, 
have tried to revive it in popular 
esteem would probably be the first to 
acknowledge. Those ancient allies, 
poetry and the stage, have been too 
long estranged to give us much cause 
to look for a reconciliation ; Browning’s 
‘ Paracelsus ’ would be even less likely 
to fill the theatre than would the 
venerable tragedy of ‘ Gorboduc.’ 
Suppose, then, that we are resolved 
to cast our votes against a national 
theatre that shall be either a museum 
or a finishing school of English litera- 
ture: what is the alternative ? Since 
each of us will be called upon to pay 
his small share of the cost of this 
enterprise, and thus to become for the 
first time part-owner of a theatre, it 
behoves us all to put in a word on the 
policy that we would have our theatre 
pursue. If you and I are to be 
theatrical proprietors in miniature, let 
us play the part as well as we may, and 
give voice to our opinions for what 
they may be worth. If we are of 
those who think that to produce only 
antique or purely literary drama 
would be to invite failure, shall we 
swing to the other extreme and march 
with the experimentalists under 4 
banner with a strange device ? 
“The function of the national 
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peatre, when we have it, will surely 
» to innovate, to dare to test and 
plore the newest stage trends. Subsi- 
ised and secure, it can afford to be 
evolutionary. It can risk what our 
ommercial theatres, dependent for 
ir life on popular favour, have 
either the will nor the courage to 
,” declares the experimentalist. 
But at once certain weighty argu- 
iments are raised in opposition. Will 


thy hope for and look to for their 
Another and perhaps a 


merely another London playhouse, 
but a centre from which companies of 
ators shall go on tour throughout the 
country. It is probably true that of 
late years there have been more good 
plays and fewer trivialities to be found 
in the provinces than in the metropolis ; 
but it by no means follows that pro- 
vincial audiences would welcome the 
experimental, the bizarre, and un- 
familiar in exchange for good plays 
built on more traditional lines. 

Other possibilities, of course, occur 
to our minds as you and I and the 
other forty million shareholders sit 
down to discuss the aims and purposes 
of our theatre, though even yet we 
are not quite sure whether it is to 
adorn London or Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. 
Between those ancient pieces from 
which time has sapped the juice and 
the experimental plays which come 
brand-new from the makers, there 
must be many plays of the past half- 
ventury or so that deserve revival, but 
have little hope of achieving it. 
Many a play worthy of a better fate 
is borne down and crushed out of 
existence by the press of those on- 
coming from behind; only a few 
survive and reappear. A good book 
that has about it some quality of 
tndurance has a vastly better expecta- 
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tion of life than a good play; it 
remains alive so long as it continues 
to be taken down from the shelves and 
read, so long as it continues to be in 
request at the libraries. The public 
for whom it was written has always 
the power to preserve it from oblivion 
merely by asking bookseller and 
librarian to provide it, and thus can 
ensure for it a long and useful life 
enduring from edition to edition. 

With a play it is otherwise: the 
most excellent qualities in itself, the 
most sustained and enthusiastic public 
patronage, can scarcely keep it alive 
above a year, and, once gone from the 
boards, who shall say when, if ever, it 
will be seen again? Its destiny has 
passed out of the hands of the public 
who delighted in it and applauded it, 
and rests wholly now with a few 
theatrical managers who have their 
own ends to pursue. If then we should 
happen to decide at last that one of 
the chief functions of a national theatre 
is to rescue from limbo plays that 
appear to deserve a better fate— 
perhaps even to establish one here and 
there in a permanent place in English 
dramatic literature—some means might 
perhaps be devised of giving the 
theatre-going public a voice in the 
matter. Whether, if invited, we should 
all display enough energy and en- 
thusiasm to send for the consideration 
of the national theatre committee the 
names of plays we would gladly see 
revived is, of course, another question. 

But all this, I fear, is to run ahead 
of the hunt, and we are brought back 
once more to the stark truth that the 
national theatre has as yet no exist- 
ence. Nevertheless, there is something 
about the mere whisper of a resurrec- 
tion of the Bankside which sets 
imagination alight. Nothing in the 
plans for building a more spacious 
London touches our fancy so closely 
as this scheme for the transformation 
of the south side of the Thames. The 
wharves, factories, and chimneys begin 
already to dissolve in imagination as 
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one gazes across the river, and in 
place of them we picture out for our- 
selves tree-fringed walks and stately 
buildings. Doubtless the dream 
appears the brighter because of the 
violence of its contrast with grim 
reality. The name of Paris Garden, 
so famous: in Shakespeare’s London, 
today denotes a dreary side street 
enclosed by tall factory buildings; a 
brewery stands where Burbage’s play- 
house stood. Even before the war 
had brought destruction and with it 
a fresh opportunity, some had seen 
this vision of a rebirth of the Bankside, 
and the Globe-Mermaid Association of 
England and America had issued its 
handsome prospectus with coloured 
illustrations of the new Globe Theatre 
and a new Mermaid Tavern which, 
together with an Elizabethan library 
and museum, it purposed to erect in 
Southwark. 

The Globe-Mermaid Association intro- 
duced itself to the world with the 
ringing declaration that it existed ‘ to 
make a dream come true”; and 
although Britain has suffered and lost 


much in the intervening years, it 
appears that now—even now—dreams 
are still dreamed among us. John 
Bull may be deeper in debt. than Dick 


Burbage ever was; business has 
decayed while he has been to war, 
capital has been used up, and creditors 
multiply and press upon him. He has 
new houses to build by the hundred 
thousand; he has new towns, fac- 
tories, ships, and airports to construct, 
new goods to manufacture, old markets 
to recover, and fresh customers to find. 
And, with it all, he will still spare an 
hour at the day’s end to relax by the 
fireside with slippered feet on the 
fender, and yield himself up to a 
dream or two. For a little while he is 
in the mood to forget the condition 
of his bank account, the economic 
struggle, and all that in his matter-of- 
fact daytime mood he includes under 
that monstrous word rehabilitation. 
In the red heart of his very small fire 
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he sees the vision of the theatre he 
will build for himself, planted in the 
spacious leafy setting which he will 
provide for it on the historic Bankside 
when he has swept away the industria] 
litter of a hundred years. 

The other day there was a political 
upheaval in Rome; a government fell 
amid scenes of great popular excite. 
ment, and saouting multitudes invaded 
the streets to demonstrate for 
deposed prime minister. The crowds 
of unruly Romans surging through the 
city would have given a more stolid 
northerner the impression that what 
he saw was the overture to a revolu- 
tion or civil war; there was noise and 
stampeding enough to have heralded 
the appearance before the capital of 
Alaric and his Visigoths. Curiously, 
in the midst of all this Latin effer. 
vescence a still, small voice was heard. 
It announced, in the shape of a brief 
news item, that the leaders of the 
Italian Liberal Party, who had brought 
about the crisis and whose own poli- 
tical careers were deeply involved in 
it, had passed that tumultuous evening 
at a candle-lit meeting of a literary 
academy where their chief, the philo- 
sopher Croce, had spoken to them on 
the xsthetics of the ancient Arcadian 
school of poetry. 

It would be no injustice to the 
Roman politicians to suspect that 
their thoughts wandered now and 
then as the noise of the popular 
clamour reached them from outside, 
growing fainter when the mob surged 
onward and then returning louder 
than before. Surely there must have 
been times when they shifted restlessly 
in the subdued light and lost for an 
instant the thread of Benedetto Croce’s 
discourse while they strained their 
ears to catch the names that the 
populace was shouting. (Who would 
be prime minister tomorrow? And 
whose hands would grasp all those 
coveted portfolios which at the moment 
were floating loose in the air, 9 
to speak, like unanchored balloons !) 
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Nevertheless, they sat on quietly 
through the evening. No one seems 
to have slipped away, muttering that 
he had forgotten an appointment or 
had to catch the post, in order to 
engage in some piece of backstairs 
intrigue and to manceuvre for a per- 
sonal advantage. They stayed: and 
it is permissible to suppose that, on 
the whole, thoughts of Arcadian poetry 
blossomed untouched by the storm 
which raged outside. 

It may be because we all have a 
private conviction that our shaky 
civilisation is not to be set to rights 
by credits, exports, housing schemes, 
or the harnessing of atomic energy 
alone that we are glad now and again 
to come across these instances of 
detachment from the pressure of 
material problems. We warm to the 
idea of the Italian politicians forcing 
their governmental crisis to take 
second place to the contemplation of 


Greek poetry ; of Dick Burbage turn- . 


ing a deaf ear to the dunning of his 
creditors while he listens to the whisper 
of immortal fame; and of a harassed 
Britain sparing thought for the build- 
ing of a theatre of her own and the 
revival of the storied Bankside. In 
each there is something of the spirit 
of that old French writer of the six- 
teenth century, who, though he looked 
upon a Europe desolated by war, 
famine, and pestilence, believing he 
saw “the world drawing towards an 
end, bringing with it a confusion of all 
things and reducing them again to 
their ancient and former chaos ’—yet 
had the courage to continue :— 


“Howbeit these things proceed 

’ from the fatal law of the world .. . 
men of good minds ought not to be 
amazed or astonished therewith, but 
rather to take courage unto them, 
travailing carefully to the end to 
preserve to their power so many 
goodly things whose loss would be 
almost irreparable; and to deliver 
them over to such as come after 
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us, as we have received them of 
our ancestors: and especially Good 
‘Letters, as long as it shall please God 
that they endure.” 


Strict logic might reply that if you 
sincerely believe confusion must be- 
come worse confounded and that 
civilisation is really disintegrating into 
chaos, it is idle to trouble yourself 
about the preservation of its cultural 
inheritance or of anything else. The 
uncompromising realist (if he exists) 
could fairly complain that the Roman 
Liberals had no business to indulge in 
literary evenings while a Cabinet crisis 
was disturbing trade and unsettling 
the public ; that Burbage would have 
been better employed in seeking ways 
to clear off his debts than in dreaming 
about a remote future which did not 
concern him; and that costly plans 
for a home of national drama and the 
laying out of the riverside are sheer 
improvidence when a country has just 
undertaken a debt of one thousand 
millions. That there are probably 
none of us who would argue on quite 
these lines simply suggests that, after 
all, there may be no such person as the 
completely hard-headed realist. 

No doubt each of these cases might 
be described, in the psychological 
lingo of today, as manifestations of 
escapism—a brief disburdening of our- 
selves from the pressure of unkind 
circumstance — though in fact the 
matter goes deeper than that. The 
word escapism, which a few years ago 
was in such frequent and scornful use, 
seems to have gone out of favour, at 
any rate as a term of abuse. Escaping 
from prison camps, from bombs, or 
merely from the restricted present 
into the contemplation of a sunnier 
past and future, has been the concern 
of so many people in late years that it 
is no longer possible to speak with a 
sneer of any form of escape. And 
perhaps we are not likely to over- 
indulge in the habit ; for the world now 
offers no refuge to such whole-hogging 
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escapists as, for instance, that eight- 
eenth-century recluse Thomas Green, 
who wrote the ‘ Diary of a lover of 
literature’ and of whom Edmund 
Gosse remarks in one of his essays :— 


“It would be difficult to find an 
example more striking than the 
‘Diary of a lover of literature’ of 
exclusive absorption in the world of 
books. It opens in a gloomy year 
for British politics, but there is 
found no allusion to current events. 
There is a victory off Cape St Vincent 
in February 1797, but Green is 
attacking Bentley’s Annotations on 
Horace. Bonaparte and his army 
are buried in the sands of Egypt ; 
our diarist takes occasion to be 
buried in Shaftesbury’s ‘ Enquiry 
concerning Virtue.’ Europe rings 
with Hohenlinden, but the news does 
not reach Mr Thomas Green nor 
disturb him in his perusal of Soame 
Jenyns’ ‘ View of Christianity.’ ”’ 


Thomas Green, in Gosse’s own 


words, is as out-of-date as the tie-wig 
and nankeen breeches; yet there am 
times when we all become Thoma 
Greens, and when a book, a play, o 
a dream can for an hour obliterate all 
the toil and troubles of the world. 
There is on foot a plan for a 
Escaping Club to which all who have 
tunnelled or bluffed or forced their 
way out of prisoner-of-war camps in 
the course of two wars are invited to 
belong. Perhaps indeed we are all 
members of an Escaping Club, and 
although it would never do to haunt 
it too frequently we are glad to know 
it exists; we feel that it is no bad 
thing for ourselves, or for Burbage or 
the followers of Signor Croce, or in 
fact for humanity at large, that its 
doors are open at all hours. Because 
there is so much work to do in the 
post-war world, we might otherwise 
go on rushing to and fro among the 
rain and crowds in Hammersmith 


. Broadway continually, without ever 


pausing to warm ourselves awhile in 
the spring sunshine of the year 1600, 
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THE BAY OF GOD’S MERCY. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Durtne the forenoon of the 8th 
August 1824, H.M.S. Griper, en- 
deavouring to force her way to the 
westward through Hudson Strait, got 
into a field of loose ice some ten miles 
off the south coast of Baffin Island. 
Three thoroughly uncomfortable days 
followed. Heavy rain and thick fog 
alternated, and the ship, overcrowded 
on deck and below, became a thing of 
sodden misery. By the morning of the 
third day all hands were almost 
exhausted; for the wind was light 
and variable and the sails had to be 
trimmed to meet every change. The 
deep-sea leads were kept going; for 
Captain Lyon had little idea of how 
his ship might be driven by hostile 
currents, and was doubtful of her 
position. About five o’clock, to his 
great relief, a steady breeze came 
away from the north-west, and the 
sky cleared sufficiently to enable bear- 
ings of Upper Savage Island and the 
North Bluff to be taken, and the 
position fixed. A little later a large, 
flat ice-floe was sighted, and the 
captain decided to go alongside. 

The Griper took the ice and was 
moored fore and aft to strong stakes 
which were driven into it. The first 
lieutenant and Mr Kendall, Admiralty 
midshipman and assistant surveyor, 
dropped on to the ice. They returned 
to report that the floe, which measured 
about three acres, was solid and 
contained several pools of fresh water. 
Captain Lyon decided that, if the 
weather remained fine, he would put 
all the animals and most of the men 
on to the floe at daybreak. 

On that day the Griper was two 
months out from England. She was 
bound for Repulse Bay, which lies on 
the fringe of the Arctic Circle, at the 


I. 


extreme western end of Hudson Bay, 
where she was to winter; then in the 
spring of 1825 Captain Lyon was to 
proceed with a small party across 
Melville Peninsula and endeavour to 
trace the shores of the Polar Sea as 
far as Point Turnagain, at which, on 
@ previous voyage, Captain Franklin’s 
operations had terminated. After 
Captain Parry’s second voyage suffi- 
cient reasons were advanced to favour 
the supposition that a western part of 
the Polar Sea lay at no great distance 
across Melville Peninsula from Repulse 
Bay, and this Captain Lyon had to 
verify. That was the main reason for 
the voyage of the Griper, and the 
Admiralty attached great importance 
to it. 

There were other reasons; for in 
addition to his official instructions 
Captain Lyon had received orders to 
ascertain, as correctly as his means 
would allow, the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the various headlands, islets 
and islands which might occur in the 
line of his route. These orders, which 
came from Earl Bathurst himself, also 
desired him to collect information 
about tides, currents, the state of the 
ice, and such other matters as might 
prove useful to navigation. A different 
sort of collection required was that of 
objects of natural history which he 
had the means of carrying along 
with him; also he had to make 
accurate drawings of such specimens 
as might not, from their magnitude, 
be capable of being brought away. 

The Griper had been considerably 
strengthened and raised upon to accom- 
pany Captain Parry on a previous 
voyage. Under Captain Lyon’s com- 
mand every comfort, in food and other 
necessities, had been furnished, and a 
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Sylvester’s stove had been fitted in 
the hold. She has been variously 
described as a gun-brig and as a sloop, 
but contemporary pictures show her 
to have been a handy-looking vessel 
rigged as a barque. She was small, 
no more than 180 tons, but she was, 
in fact, when she left England, about 
the least handy vessel in the Royal 
Navy. One of the reasons was that 
she was grossly overburdened. On her 
voyage with Parry she had set out 
with provisions for eighteen months ; 
this time, owing to the uncertainty 
of the expedition getting back across 
Melville Peninsula in time, and the 
chance of having to spend a second 
winter in the Arctic, she had taken in 
stores for two and a half years. As a 
result she was very heavy on her 
ground-tackle—even with Parry she 
had lost two anchors—she sailed like 
a bluff Dutch galliot, and steered like 
a farm waggon in miry ploughland ; 
and as for clawing off a lee shore— 
her only hope was not to get on to one. 

With the dawn there came a cloud- 


less sky, and all hands were soon busy. 
First to be put on the ice were the 
two ponies: Hecla—named after one 
of the ships of the Parry expedition 
which was then operating in the Polar 


Sea farther north—and Griper. They 
had been shipped as an experiment ; 
for it was considered they would be 
very useful on the overland journey. 
Presents from the Shetlands toan Orkney 
laird, they had been procured only as 
a great favour by Lieutenant Manico 
in Kirkwall, for they were the only 
ponies on the island. They were four 
years old, and extremely well formed, 
Hecla being ten hands high and Griper 
nine-two. Before they had been two 
days on board they had become 
accustomed to the ship’s motion and 
were walking about the deck as famili- 
arly as dogs. No family pet, puppy 
or kitten, could be more petted or 
adored by a circle of kindly children 
than were Hecla and Griper by the 
ship’s company. 

A gangway was pushed out over the 
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rail, which was almost level with the 
floe, and the ponies crossed it withoy 
hesitation. Just abreast of the Gripe 
the ice of the floe was blue and trans. 
parent, as if it had been washed clean 
of snow; a few yards away it was 
brown and coated with sand and dirt, 
The ponies made for the dirt, and 
when they reached it tossed up their 
heels and went off at full gallop right 
round the floe. They were followed on 
to the ice by the hens, which flew 
clucking over the rail in response to 
the scattering of corn by the cook. 
The ducks took to the ice and, forming 
line ahead, waddled off, quacking, to 
the nearest pool. The geese were 
next, and after them went the men. 

“‘It must have been rather like this 
when they disembarked from the Ark 
on Ararat,” said Captain Lyon, who 
was watching the scene contentedly 
from the quarter-deck. 

The men rigged spars between 
which ropes were stretched, and soon 
garments and blankets were drying in 
the sun, which shone brilliantly. A 
holiday spirit pervaded the floe. The 
men played leapfrog and other games, 
or raced round with the ponies ; while 
on the outskirts of the floating farm- 
yard officers took pot-shots at passing 
pintail duck. As he watched the fine 
athletic forms of the partly stripped 
men the captain could not help reflect- 
ing that, though the Griper was by 
no means satisfactory, her crew was 
the finest he had ever sailed with. 
About five o’clock the wind veered to 
the north and Captain Lyon decided 
it was time to get on with the voyage. 
The ponies sedately followed their 
sailor grooms across the gangway; 
the hens were enticed aboard as they 
had been enticed on to the ice; the 
ducks and geese followed. Soon the 
floe was barren again, and the ship 
was a drier, sweeter thing. The wind 
freshened; sail was made, and the 
Griper was worked off the floe. 

A clear lane of water had opened 
between the ice and the shore, and the 
wind having veered another couple of 
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points, the Griper was able to lay her 
westerly course. That night the 
Aurora was visible for several hours, 
chiefly in the zenith, where the figure 
it most delighted to assume was that 
of a long waving serpent of dazzling 
brilliancy ; while vivid purples, light 
blues, pinks, yellows, and greens 
alternately bordered and mingled with 
the wild fire above. 

It was a fitting climax to a memor- 
able day. The change from the 
cramped life on board to the freedom 
of the floe had heartened all hands. 
As the ship moved noiselessly over the 


It. 


At that season the Griper was un- 
likely to meet heavy ice farther west ; 
her main difficulties, and they were 
serious ones, were likely to be caused 
by imperfect, unreliable charts, and 
compasses that would become sluggish, 
perhaps even useless, as she advanced. 
Captain Lyon was not then convinced 
that there was such a thing as a North 
Magnetic Pole, but he knew that in 
the far western part of Hudson Bay 
there was an area respected as such 
by the compass needle, which would 
develop a tendency to point straight 
downward, with a consequent loss of 
power and reliability when it was 
forced to remain horizontal. 

As the Griper slowly pursued her way 
to the westward her navigators found 
that the coast of Labrador, and the 
islands to the north of it, had been 
charted with a fair degree of accuracy. 
They were off Cape Wolstenholme in 
Labrador by the morning of the 20th 
Atigust, and from there struck across 
for Seahorse Point on Southampton 
Island. It soon fell calm, and con- 
tinued so, with rain and fog all night. 
The morning of the 21st was fine, with 
sufficient of a variable wind to carry 
them through a stream of loose ice ; 
Salisbury and Nottingham Islands 
were seen and a good position obtained 
by cross-bearings. In the evening a 
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cold, sombre sea, Captain Lyon, stand- 
ing with his first lieutenant, sensed a 
fresh spirit of cheerfulness amongst the 
men who lined the rails, silently watch- 
ing the display, and that heartened 
him too. He was all the better for 
it; for, desperately keen on the 
expedition though he was, none knew 
better than he the dangers and diffi- 
culties that would have to be overcome 
before the Griper could turn up the 
long, narrow sound known as Sir 
Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, at the head 
of which lay the bay that was her 
ultimate objective. 


singular species of fog passed over 
from the westward. Its height did 
not exceed thirty feet, and above it 
was clear sky. Looking down from 
the main-top the vapour appeared 
like a dull soft wave rolling past ; the 
hull was completely and closely en- 
veloped, but from the lower mast- 
heads upwards the spars glittered in 
bright sunshine. It was eerie work 
ghosting through that opaque fog. 
Silence on board the Griper there 
could not be; there was an almost 
continuous cackling of fowls and 
quacking of ducks, and occasionally 
the rap of a pony’s hoof on the deck 
would ring out sharply on the frosty 
air; but for all the sound that came 
from the invisible sea it might not 
have been there at all, though occa- 
sionally a small floe would bump 
gently against the bows. It was not 
until noon on the 23rd that the weather 
cleared, and the clearance was very 
welcome, for the compasses had become 
almost useless. The welcome sun 
enabled them to pursue their westerly 
course, and stars that came out 
intermittently throughout the night 
served the same purpose, 

Dawn came in time to show that 
they were about to run into a heavy 
pack of ice which completely blocked 
their way to the westward. The light 
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wind was northerly, and Captain Lyon 
kept the Griper away south-west and 
sailed along the edge of the pack. 
Soon a hail from the crow’s-nest 
proclaimed that land was in sight. 
Mr Kendall climbed to the foreyard 
and discovered that the pack was 
lying against a yellow beach of shingle 
about five miles distant. It seemed 
incredible; for their progress since 
leaving the coast of Labrador had 
been slow, and they had not expected 
to sight Southampton Island till next 
day. About ten o’clock lanes of water 
appeared through the pack, and the 
captain and Mr Kendall went off in a 
boat for the purpose of obtaining 
observations. They kept the hand- 
lead going as they made for the shore, 
got ten fathoms at a mile and a half, 
and at a quarter of a mile two fathoms 
with rocky bottom on which heavy 
masses of ice lay grounded. They 
scrambled ashore with difficulty, taking 
their instruments with them. 

They stayed on shore for four hours 
and did their work thoroughly. Cap- 
tain Lyon had the reputation of being 
one of the most scientific officers in 
the Royal Navy, and Mr Kendall was 
a clever, thoroughly conscientious 
young surveyor, who already had a 
good deal of experience in the Arctic. 
They got the latitude by two meridian 
altitudes, and the longitude by taking 
the mean of six chronometers. Away 
to the north-west the mountains rose 
high and bold, and a bearing of them, 
and the general configuration of the 
coast-line, left no doubt about the 
position they had reached. They 
were off Bell Peninsula at the south- 
east corner of Southampton Island, 
about twenty miles south-west of 
Seahorse Point. 

“It is certainly Southampton 
Island,’’ Captain Lyon said, “but it 
seems to have slipped its moorings 
and drifted bodily sixty miles to the 
eastward.” 

They made various other observa- 
tions, calculated the time of high 
water, and made the spring rise of 
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tide to be about twenty feet. They 
found the dip of the magnetic need}, 
to be as much as 87°, which accounted 
for the sluggishness of the ship's 
compasses. The beach on which 
they stood turned away abruptly t 
the west just as it did on the char, 
which showed a long inlet. As jt 
had not been named they called i 
Evans Inlet, after the purser of the 
Griper. At three o’clock they left the 
beach, and passing with difficulty 
through the ice on which many 
walruses were lying, arrived on board 
at half-past five. Sail was made, and 
the Griper sailed away south-west 
across the mouth of Evans Inlet— 
which was most unfortunate; for 4 
glance at a modern map of Hudson Bay 
will show that Evans Inlet is not an 
inlet at all, but a strait, and if they had 
passed through it they would have 
shortened the distance to Sir Thomas 
Rowe’s Welcome by over a hundred 
miles, saved themselves at least one 
ghastly, terrifying ordeal, and quite 
possibly avoided the partial disaster 
that followed. 

Soon high land was sighted ahead, 
and Captain Lyon decided it must 
be Cape Pembroke; for though the 
position assigned by Baffin to Seahorse 
Point was a very long way out, certain 
bearings corresponded almost exactly 
with those shown on the chart. Cap- 
tain Lyon was determined that in 
future vessels should be saved from 
the danger of running ashore on 4 
beach that by the chart was still 
many miles away. He decided to 
make a survey of the hundred miles 
of coast between Cape Pembroke 
and Cape Southampton. It would 
be a running survey ; by day he stood 
along the shore as close as he dared, 
with the leads going both sides; 
when darkness came down he brought 
the ship to the wind under short 
canvas and head-reached offshore till 
daylight. He soon found that the old 
charts were wrong in other particu- 
lars; for in them it was laid down 
that the shore was boldly precipitous, 
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having from ninety to a hundred and 
thirty fathoms of water off it; where- 
ss, 80 flat was this beach and so 
miform its appearance, that the ship 
could not approach within a mile, and 
they had difficulty at times in finding 
a large stone, or a break in the coast- 
line, for the connection of their angles. 
One set of angles was rendered useless 
by one of the connections getting up 
and shuffling away; it was a polar 


bear. 
Painfully, laboriously, and survey- 
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ing with infinite care and patience, 
they passed along that shingly, low, 
limestone coast. Once they saw deer, 
and another time a few Esquimaux, 
but for most of the time the landscape 
was dreary and monotonous. At one 
place they landed and remained ashore 
for four hours carrying out observa- 
tions. By that time the compasses 
had become quite useless, so that they 
had to steer by celestial bodies, and 
when the weather turned thick at 
night they were completely at a loss 
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and had to shorten sail and drift, 
with the deep-sea leads going. At 
last they came to Cape Southampton, 
where the beach turned abruptly to 
the north. It was the last piece of 
land they expected to see until they 
picked up Cape Fullerton on the 
western shore of the Welcome; but 
before they stood away to the west- 
ward they took fresh observations, and 
again there was a large and mystifying 
difference between the position they 
obtained and that shown by the 
chart. 


“If this land is the south-west 
extremity of the Island of South- 
ampton (and we have seen nothing to 
disprove it), Cape Southampton is 
laid down 2° to the westward of its 
true position,” Captain Lyon wrote. 
** However, we have now charted the 
south coast of the island with absolute 
accuracy.” 

But he was wrong. There was no 
question of the accuracy of his survey, 
and it stands to this day—but it was 
not the Island of Southampton. The 
land they had surveyed is separated 
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from Southampton Island by Evans 
Strait and the much broader Fisher 
Strait. Years passed before this was 
discovered, and when the charts of 
this new island—Coats Island—were 
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made, the name Cape Southampto, 
was retained. It can be seen on the 
map today in the exact position wher 
Lyon and Kendall placed it over 
hundred and twenty years ago. 


It. 


The course from Cape Southampton 
to Cape Fullerton was about north- 
west-by-west, giving a wide berth to 
the coast of Southampton Island 
which stretched away to the north- 
west for about one hundred and fifty 
miles, then turned northward to form 
the eastern shore of Sir Thomas Rowe’s 
Welcome. With a fresh wind, and a 
choppy sea, the Griper sailed all day 
without sighting anything, and when 
darkness fell the deep-sea lead was 
kept going. Every opportunity was 
taken to check the compass when a 
celestial body appeared. About half- 
past four Mr Kendall, taking advan- 
tage of a clear horizon to the south 
and west, took the altitudes of two 
stars and retired to his cabin to work 
out the position, which he laid off on 
the chart. To his horror he discovered 
that the Griper was sailing right over 
Southampton Island. The last cast 
of the lead had given close on seventy 
fathoms, and Captain Lyon, when 
called, ordered another. This time 
they got over seventy. 

No seaman cares to think of his 
ship sailing over dry land, or rather 
over a place where land is laid down 
as having been discovered, so Captain 
Lyon kept the Griper away to the 
southward. 

‘“We appear to be unable to get 
away from this confounded island,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'll stand right away 
to the south-west until we open up 
the Welcome, then approach it on a 
northerly bearing.” 

The compasses failed them again, 
but soon the sun came up over the 
horizon. They were still getting casts 
of round about seventy fathoms, and 
there was no sign of shoal water. To 


the north there was a low-lying belt 
of mist, but gradually the sky cleared 
up with that transparent brightness so 
peculiar to the polar regions, and the 
distant mountains overlooking the 
Welcome loomed up. Before long 
they were showing with startling 
distinctness, and Captain Lyon studied 
them enviously ; for from them one 
must be able to look over the northem 
part of the Welcome into Repuls 
Bay. 

Two days later, having attained a 
position, so her navigators thought, 
from which she could steer a coune 
straight into the Welcome, the Griper 
turned due north. Towards evening 
on the 3lst August the wind freshened 
from the southward and she made, 
what was for her, good progress. The 
compasses were functioning again, 
though feebly. Shortly after mid- 
night she ran into another low belt of 
fog through which nothing could be 
seen from the deck. Mr Kendall 
climbed to the fore-topsail yard and 
from there made sure that the Pole 
star was kept right ahead. About 
five o’clock in the morning the water 
shoaled to seventeen fathoms and 4 
quick-eared seaman reported that he 
thought he could hear surf ahead. 
Thinking they were too close to the 
western shore of the Welcome, Captain 
Lyon kept away to the eastward 
and then, the next cast of the lead 
giving deeper water, to, the north 


again. Yer 

With the rising of the sun the 
weather gradually cleared, and a little 
later land was reported fine on the 
starboard bow. It was a great moment 
for all hands. At last they had made 
the American coast (as it was then 
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called) of Hudson Bay, and were about 
to enter the last lap of their long and 
tedious journey. Captain Lyon de- 
cided that the land must be Cape 
Fullerton, and kept away to bring it 
on the larboard bow with the intention 
of running past it at a distance of 
about four miles, then standing up 
parallel with the coast. A little later 
the Griper ran into fifteen fathoms ; 
the captain kept away farther to the 
eastward, only to find her in ten 
fathoms. The wind had freshened to 
a gale, and being unable to see very 
far, and thinking from the whiteness 
of the water that the Griper must be 
on a bank, Captain Lyon decided to 
anchor. 

With considerable difficulty he 
turned the ship into the wind, but at 
last she was brought up with the 
starboard anchor and seventy fathoms 
of chain. Then in half an hour the 
furious gale, and the heavy sea that 
was now running, caused the chain to 
part; the Griper was adrift. In an 
incredibly short time, even for such a 
smart crew, they had sail on her again 


and, hard pressed, she stood to the 
north-east. 

“Breakers ahead ! ”’ 
message came in a hail from the 


The terrible 
crow’s-nest. ‘‘ Breakers to 
board ! ”” 

In a flash Captain Lyon realised his 
predicament. He had not reached the 
western shore of the Welcome! In 
fact he was not yet clear of South- 
ampton Island! The unhandy Griper 
could not possibly work out again ; 
she could not even face the sea. 
There was only one chance, and a 
somewhat poor one in view of what 
had already happened—they must try 
another anchor. Down it went, and 
the Griper trembled like a frightened 
animal as her best bower anchor tried 
to hold her against the terrible pres- 
sure of those huge waves rushing in 
from seaward. It was a wild scene. 
Aloft, half the crew, menaced by 
whirling ropes and blocks, struggled to 
subdue the madly flapping canvas ; 


star- 
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on deck the others worked swiftly at 
anchors and chains. Down went 
another anchor, then another. It 
took three bower anchors and a stream 
anchor to hold the wayward Griper, 
but she was brought up at last—not, 
however, till the water had shoaled to 
four and a half fathoms. It was now 
about nine o’clock, and with the 
tremendous sea that was running the 
ship was plunging bows under. At 
noon the starboard bower anchor 
parted ; the others held. 

And now another danger had to be 
considered—for there was every reason 
to fear the falling of the tide and the 
total destruction of the ship. Captain 
Lyon ordered the long-boat to be 
hoisted out, and the four smaller 
boats to be stored with arms and 
provisions. The officers drew lots for 
their respective boats, and the men 
of the ship’s company were stationed 
to them. The long-boat had been 
filled with stores that could not be 
put below, and it was necessary to 
throw those overboard ; for there was 
no room for them on the small crowded 
deck over which heavy seas were 
continually sweeping. In making their 
preparations it was evident to all 
that the long-boat was the only one 
which had the slightest chance of 
living should the ship be wrecked, yet 
every officer and man behaved with 
the greatest composure. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, 
and they discovered, close astern, a 
low beach on which the surf was 
running to a terrific height. It looked 
as if no human power could save thems 
By three o’clock the water had dropped 
to twenty-two feet, only six more 
than the Griper drew. She was lifted 
by a tremendous sea, dropped again, 
lifted, and dropped with great violence, 
taking the ground with the whole 
length of her keel. She continued to 
pound heavily. Those on board natur- 
ally concluded that this was the fore- 
runner of her total destruction, and 
stood in readiness to take to the boats. 
At intervals of a few minutes she was 

I 
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striking with sufficient violence to 
have burst open any vessel less strongly 
constructed. The breakers swept over 
her with stupendous force and the 
decks were continually and deeply 
flooded. Although few, or none, had 
any idea that they would survive the 
gale, orders were given to the men to 
put on their best and warmest cloth- 
ing to enable them to suffer life as 
long as possible, and each officer 
secured some useful instrument about 
him. On the forecastle-head there 
was a touching scene. The ponies 
had been slung by life-lines in such a 
position that they could retain their 
footing though the seas swept right 
over them, and beside each pony 
crouched his seaman attendant. The 
men had secured themselves, and 
though half buried in the scour of the 
icy breakers they hung on—soothing 
their charges, talking to them, caress- 
ing them and giving them comfort. 
From the forecastle-head those men 
could get a clearer view than the 
others of the chain cables that stretched 
away to seaward as taut as violin 
strings, and judge the terrific strain 
that came on them as the ship’s head 
flung violently upward and the jib- 
boom seemed to stab the clouds. Each 
man had his knife handy ; if the worst 
happened the ponies would be set free 
to swim. 

Now that everything in their power 
had been done, Captain Lyon called 
all hands aft, and offered prayers for 
their preservation. He thanked them 
for their excellent conduct and 
cautioned them, as they should in all 
probability soon appear before their 
Maker, to enter His presence as men 
resigned to their fate. All then sat 
down in groups, sheltered from the 
wash of the sea by whatever they 
could find. ‘“‘ Never, perhaps, was 
witnessed a finer scene than on the 
deck of my little ship when all hope 
of life had left us,” Captain Lyon 
wrote later. ‘‘ Noble as the character 
of the British sailor is always allowed 
to be in cases of danger, yet I did not 
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believe it to be possible that amongy 
forty-one persons not one repining 
word should have been uttered.” 

Not for a moment did the gale le 
up. The sea as far as the eye could 
reach was a mass of white churni 
surf; the noise of it was deafening, 
and so thick was the flying spray that 
it was difficult to distinguish sea from 
sky. At six o’clock the rudder, which 
had already received several very 
heavy blows, rose, and broke up the 
after lockers; but that was the las 
severe buffet the ship received. The 
carpenter sounded the well and found 
she had made very little water, and 
after dark she struck no more; the 
tide was rising. Heavy rain fell: it 
added to their misery, but it wa 
received philosophically ; for they be. 
lieved it would beat down the sea, 
The gale died away and was succeeded 
by a light air from the northward. 
At nine o’clock the water had deepened 
to five fathoms; the Griper kept of 
the ground all night, and the exhausted 
crew obtained some broken rest. 

At five o’clock next morning Captain 
Lyon decided to get out of it with the 
aid of the offshore wind. They weighed 
the best bower first and found it had 
lost a fluke, and by eight o’clock they 
had weighed the two other bowen 
and the stream anchor and found them 
undamaged. The land was now clearly 
visible ; the highest surf the captain 
had ever seen was breaking on it, and 
upon some shoals about half a mik 
from the shore. There was not 4 
single green patch on that flat, barren 
coast, and the ship’s company’s sens 
of deliverance was doubly felt, from 
the conviction that if any of them had 
reached the shore the most wretched 
death from starvation would have 
been inevitable. 

They hoisted in the long-boat ; then, 
when standing out for the open 8%, 
they sighted the buoy of the anche 
they had lost when they first tried # 
bring the Griper up. They weighed 
by the buoy rope. The sun came 0 
from behind the clouds and Mr Kendil 
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was enabled to determine accurately 
the position of the recent anchorage. 
The point at the extreme west of the 
bay was higher than the coast of 
Southampton Island hitherto seen, 
and Captain Lyon named it after his 
clever young surveyor. They sailed 
along till they came to the westward 
of it and found that, at last, they 
could see up the Welcome. A course 
was set across it with the idea of 
closing the opposite shore. 

The weather being fine, they were 
now able to assess the damage they 
had suffered. Of all the live stock 
that had been on the floe only Hecla 
and Griper remained. Every bird 


Throughout the night the Griper 
made her usual slow progress, but 
dawn revealed land stretching right 
across the bows, and Captain Lyon 
continued to head straight for it. He 
wanted to find a sheltered anchorage 
in which to anchor, to examine the 
rudder, which had evidently been 
loosened by the blow it had received, 
and, above all, to give all hands a real 
rest. About noon the Welcome appar- 
ently thought that its reception to 
this strange ship had been too friendly. 
A bitter wind came away from 
the north bringing heavy sleet-laden 
squalls. Frequently the land was 
blotted out, but, with the hands 
casting the deep-sea lead every quarter 
of an hour, the Griper stood on. 
Through his telescope Captain Lyon 
had observed, to the northward, a 
jutting-out cape which would, he 


-believed, shelter his ship from the 


northerly wind, and give even better 
shelter from the weather be believed 
to be coming. Over the land there 
rose a bright arch, giving an almost 
sure indication that a north-west gale 
would set in. Determined to make 
the shelter the captain drove the 
Griper till her waist hammocks were 
under, and about five o’clock had the 
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had gone. They had lost many tons 
of provisions, stores, and gear; worst 
of all, they had lost all the fodder for 
the ponies. During the afternoon the 
little animals followed their attendants 
about the main-deck like dogs, their 
eloquent eyes obviously pleading for 
food. At five o’clock most of the 
ship’s company went below for the 
evening meal: the officers to the 
cabin, the hands to the lower deck. 
About ten minutes past five two shots 
rang out with startling suddenness. 
The officers looked with inquiry at 
Captain Lyon, who shook his head 
sadly. 
* It was the only way,” he said. 


satisfaction of running into smooth 
water. All sail was furled and the 
ship brought up with two bower 
anchors and seventy fathoms of chain. 
The land was now about four miles 
distant, and soon a heavy gale was 
blowing straight off it, with the Griper 
lying quietly to her anchors. 

What a blessed relief that quietness 
gave! Men could relax; they could 
even stand -upright without holding 
on to something; they no longer 
lurched, twisted about, or racked their 
limbs. For what seemed an age 
the ship’s company had been casting 
the deep-sea lead every hour in deep 
water, every quarter in shoal, con- 
stantly wet, with the temperature at 
freezing-point ; but it was by this 
labour that the captain had been 
able to keep the ship in safety during 
the last week of heavy gales. In the 
evening he ordered the main-brace to 
be spliced, and repeated the order an 
hour later. An officers’ anchor watch 
was set, the deep-sea lead was dropped 
on the bottom to give warning of 
dragging, and those not on duty went 
below. The officers discussed the 
future. In spite of the loss of all 
their fresh provisions their morale was 
high, and they were eager to get on 
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up the Welcome ; but all agreed that 
the loss of the ponies must hamper 
the overland expedition that was due 
in the spring. 

About eight o’clock Mr Manico, the 
first lieutenant, went on deck and was 
immediately struck by the unnatural 
silence that brooded over the seamen’s 
quarters below. No sign of merriment, 
not even the scrape of a fiddle, came 
from the lower deck—and that after 
two issues of grog. Mr Manico did 
not like it ; he knew that a silent ship 
is rarely a happy one. Fearing that 
discontent might be brewing, he called 
the captain, and was quickly reassured. 
Captain Lyon, with understanding 
sympathy and a deep knowledge of 
lower-deck psychology, quickly diag- 
nosed the trouble ; 
missing the rapping of dainty hooves 
on the deck and the gentle rubbing of 
velvety noses on forearms. The cap- 
tain had gone on deck shortly after 
the ponies had been shot, and had not 
failed to notice that the two hard- 
bitten, bearded seamen, who had 
volunteered to look after Hecla and 
Griper as soon as the ponies were put 
aboard at Stromness, were crying like 
babies; and that there was scarcely 
@ dry eye among the crew. 

The next morning broke fine and 
clear, but the gale still blew fiercely 
off the land. For the first time since 
they left the coast of Labrador the 
position by the sun accorded with the 
chart, which was Middleton’s; and a 
reconnaissance with a telescope from 
the crow’s-nest suggested that at least 
the west coast of the Welcome had 
been charted with some care. The 
Griper was anchored between Cape 
Fullerton and Whale Point, and was 
thus less than one hundred and fifty 
miles from Repulse Bay. During the 
afternoon the wind moderated, and 
two boats, under Lieutenant Manico, 
went ashore for water. With them 
went Mr Kendall with his theodolite. 
It was midnight before they returned 
with their cargoes of water ; for a swift 
fall of the tide had left the boats high 
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and dry half a mile up the rocks ang 
there had been great difficulty in r. 
floating them. The officers reported 
that the coast on which they had 
landed was of the most barre, 
description. 

At half-past four next morning the 
Griper’s anchor was weighed and she 
moved away from the sheltered anchor. 
age which had given her ship’s com. 
pany such perfect rest. As he stood 
on the quarter-deck waiting for the 
first lieutenant to report the anchor 
aweigh, Captain Lyon experienced a 
strange and, to him, unusual feeling of 
nervousness. Sir Thomas Rowe’s Wel- 
come is a dreadful place. Even today 
the navigator of a full-powered steamer, 
with a gyroscopic compass which 
adheres faithfully to the true north, 
and whose charts are perfect, might 
well dread it: for the navigators of 
the slow, clumsy Griper, with com- 
pass needles that might as well have 
been made of wood for all the use they 
were, it was likely to be a veritable 
nightmare. The captain felt that he 
had only the small, obstinate, human 
effort of the unit which was the Griper’s 
company to oppose to the vast, im- 
personal enmity of that remote sound. 
Hudson Bay did not by any means 
represent a secure world, and he had 
not seen a single vessel since he 
entered it, but it had not for him the 
feeling of complete isolation that the 
Welcome gave; the Welcome with 
everything hostile—gales, ice, fog, 
snow, great confused seas, and all the 
vagaries of magnetic variation. 

The anchor came aweigh, and with 
all plain sail set the Griper ran along 
the land, which trended east-north- 
east. The varying events of that 
first day in the Welcome gave an u- 
pleasant foretaste of what conditions 
were likely to be on the passage through 
it. About eight o’clock she was four 
miles off Whale Point. Past <his 
uncertain place the land stretched 
away to a cape about six miles off, 
near which there were numerous 
dangerous shoals lying awash. Abreast 
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of those, and five miles distant, the 
water shoaled in two casts of the lead 
from twenty-five fathoms to six. The 
Griper had just reached a safe offing 
when the breeze freshened to a southerly 
gale, which caused her captain to 
shorten sail to close-reefed topsails in 
ahurry. Sunset saw her hove-to in a 
heavy snowstorm somewhere in the 
centre of the Welcome, with neither 
landmarks nor celestial bodies to 
guide her, and no sense of direction. 
It was a night of great anxiety for the 
officers, and of sad fatigue for the 
men, who were employed incessantly 
at deep-sea and hand leads in a tem- 
perature that was well below freezing- 
point. After three days of such 
vicissitudes the Griper had struggled 
half-way up the Welcome—slow pro- 
gress, but progress, and as such it was 
treated with sober satisfaction. 

On the morning of the 12th Sep- 
tember Captain Lyon had closed the 
western shore to a distance of five 
miles, and, aided by the moon and the 
Pole star, was making a good course. 
At daybreak he saw, on the larboard 
bow, steep, rocky land, with many 
rugged islets off it, and realised that 
the ship was being swept towards it 
by some very rapid current or indraft. 
Full daylight revealed the reason ; 
abaft the larboard beam was an inlet 


over twenty miles broad at its entrance, . 


which could only be the estuary of the 
Wager River into which the flood-tide 
was setting strongly. Captain Lyon 
should have been glad to see such 
&@ landmark, but under the circum- 
stances it brought no satisfaction. 
The breeze had freshened and he was 
in only seventeen fathoms with rocky 
bottom ; even with a leading wind he 
could not clear the islets to the north 
of the estuary. 

At six o’clock he went on the other 
tack, and made all sail. The Griper 
edged off the land but slowly, and 
towards noon Southampton Island was 
sighted again to the eastward. The 
width of the Welcome there was 
about twenty-four miles. For a time 
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he hoped to get across under its lee, 
but the wind very soon increased to a 
gale with a rising sea. It was at such 
a time that he had cause to deplore 
the extreme dullness of the Griper’s 
sailing ; for though almost any other 
vessel would have worked off, she 
remained, actually pitching her fore- 
castle under, with scarcely steerage- 
way. He was ultimately obliged to 
keep her two points off the wind, and 
this meant losing some of their hard- 
won progress. Rather than be driven 
back down the Welcome, Captain 
Lyon decided to anchor. 

He had hardly given the orders to 
shorten sail when the water shoaled 
from thirty fathoms to ten, and as he 
could not see more than a quarter of a 
mile for thick driving snow, anchoring 
became a matter of urgent necessity. 
He brought the ship up to the wind 
and let go both bowers. Eighty 
fathoms of chain was slacked away on 
each and the stream anchor let go 
underfoot ; sails were furled, and the 
lower yards and topmasts struck. 
From first to last these operations took 
less than half an hour. 

After such a remarkable perform- 
ance the crew of the Griper deserved a 
rest, and had it, for Captain Lyon 
decided to remain where he was all 
day. His ship was again lying with 
three anchors down, but this time it 
was different ; instead of bumping in 
the breakers on a falling tide, with 
the chance of smashing herself up 
every time she struck, she was at 
peace, with plenty of water under her. 
About noon they could see right up 
the estuary of the Wager. The Wager! 
only sixty miles to Repulse Bay! 
The news spread quickly and there 
was a buzz of happy conversation on 
the lower deck. There was a light 
breeze from the northward and the 
current was setting to the southward, 
so there was no point in getting under 
weigh; they could take their ease 
without a scruple of conscience or a 
suggestion that they were lacking in 
endeavour. Captain Lyon thought 
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about it that way too; he had the 
hang of the tides; he would get 
under weigh at high water next morn- 
ing and take advantage of the full 
ebb which he now knew set right up 
the Welcome. He ordered the Sylvester 
stove in the hold to be lit so that the 
men could be cosy, and dry their 
clothes. The fog shut down again, 
but no bell was rung; what need ? 
It was two years since a vessel had 
passed that way, and no other was 
likely to appear till long after the 
Griper had sailed for home. 

At half-past five the usual three 
bells were struck. The last reverbera- 
tion through the icy fog had barely 
died away when, like a bolt from the 
blue, a squall of hurricane force struck 
the Griper. Within half an hour 
waves like cliffs were rushing at her: 
blinding snow succeeded the fog. The 
cables were slacked out to the bitter 
ends, and were quivering with the 
terrific strain, but the deep-sea lead 
lying on the bottom told that the 
anchors were holding. The ship was 
now dipping forecastle-head and bow- 
sprit under, and taking green seas over 
all. A violent blow forward drew 
attention to a new danger, and in the 
gathering darkness they could see 


The gale swept her off into the 
trough of the sea and she lay down on 
her broadside, a swift warning to all 
that she was no longer held. Without 
hesitation each man took his station 
while the seamen at the leads, having 
secured themselves the best way they 
could, called out the soundings with 
as much composure as if they had 
been entering a friendly port. Though 
every rope was encrusted with a thick 
coating of ice, they managed to set 
two try-sails, and even with those she 
lay over with her lee-rail under water. 
The first sounding gave seventeen 
fathoms, and for over an hour there 
was little change. The uncertainty 
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streams of ice, including some large 
solid pieces, driving down on them, 
One large floe got right across the 
cables, threatening disaster, but it 
swirled clear. The cold was piercing, 
the drifting snow fell in huge, heavy 
flakes and, with the spray, froze on 
deck to the depth of a foot; the 
masts and -igging were coated with 
ice. The small tarpaulin by the main. 
mast, under which the officer of the 
watch and his men were sheltering, 
was completely cased in frozen snow. 
At dawn it was found that a bower 
cable had parted. With the con. 
tinuing strain there was, unfortunately, 
little reason to believe that the others 
would hold for long. Even if they 
did the Griper was pitching so deeply, 
and lifting so great a body of water 
as she rose, that it was feared that the 
windlass and forecastle would be 
torn up and that she would go down 
at her anchors. At six o’clock all 
doubt was ended ; for the ship having 
received two overwhelming seas in 
quick succession, both cables went at 
once; and there was the (riper 
adrift, in a blinding snowstorm in 
the narrowest part of the Welcome, 
without anchors or any other means 
of saving herself. 





was terrible; they did not know 
towards what danger they might be 
drifting, for they could not even tell 
the direction of the wind; though, 
from the extreme cold, Captain Lyon 
judged it to be from the north-east. 
The decks were now so deeply 
covered with frozen snow and freezing 
sea-water that while she lay over 80 
much it was scarcely possible to stand. 
A wave filled and swept away the 
starboard waist boat—from which, 
most providentially, the leadsman had 
just been called—with her davits and 
swinging boom. Soon after the sky 
to the eastward cleared sufficiently to 
reveal the distant mountains on South- 
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ampton Island. They had little more 
than a glimpse, but it gave them 
direction ; and, a close-reefed main- 
topsail having been set, Captain Lyon 
ran the Griper away before the wind 
determined on making southing to 
clear the narrows. A little later, 
leaving the first lieutenant in charge 
of the deck, he went below to think 
things out quietly in the solitude of 
his cabin. 

For years Nelson’s simple formula 
for solving most tactical problems, 
“Engage the enemy more closely,” 
had been ingrained in the personnel 
of the Royal Navy, and for a naval 
officer to turn his stern to an enemy— 
be it a hostile fleet or a barren, danger- 
ous coast—was unthinkable so long as 
there was a grain of hope. That was 
the background to Captain Lyon’s 
bitter thoughts as he pondered every 
possible course of future action. It 
was but too evident. that it was no 
longer possible to pass up the Welcome, 
or indeed to approach any coast 
where it was necessary to use an 
anchor. This precluded distant Fort 
York and Churchill, and also Marble 
Island; for though those authorities 
Middleton and Ellis had stated that 
Marble Island afforded a tolerably 
good anchorage—the only one on the 
coast—of what use was an anchorage 
toa ship without an anchor ? Captain 
Lyon thought of the Wager, but an 
estuary in which the spring tidal 
current reaches eight knots was no 
place for the Griper. 

Then he realised that, in the anguish 
of his mind, he was not facing up to 
the facts: he could not possibly get 
back up the Welcome to Repulse Bay, 


. and if he could not reach Repulse Bay 


he could not cross the Melville Penin- 
sula. The brutal truth was that the 
expedition had failed, and the attempt 
must be abandoned; for a ship 
without an anchor anywhere in the 
vicinity of land is even more helpless 
than a steamer without a propeller. 
In order, however, to satisfy himself 
still further in this matter he addressed 
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a letter to each of his officers asking 
them for what is termed in modern 
military parlance an appreciation of 
the situation, without expressing his 
own views. Their individual answers 
were identical: they advised that “ in 
consequence of our loss of anchors, &c., 
we should return to England without 
delay.” 

It was the bitterest moment of 
Captain Lyon’s life. He mustered all 
hands and told them he was sailing 
for England, and that instead of 
wintering in Repulse Bay they would 
probably spend Christmas in Eng- 
land. It might be expected that such 
an announcement would have been 
welcomed, but it was not. The men 
of the Griper were as reluctant to give 
up all their present hopes of discovery 
and reputation as their officers; and 
there were pained expressions, much 
shaking of heads, and longing glances 
back towards Repulse Bay when they 
were dismissed. It was a subdued 
and sorrowful ship’s company that 
started off on the long, empty journey 
back to England. 

With the leads going on both sides 
the Griper felt her way down the 
Welcome towards Cape Fullerton. 
From there she stood to the eastward, 
and when half-way across they sighted 
Cape Kendall. The weather was now 
clear, and, since they were in familiar 
waters, they felt they could relax ; 
but not for long, for land was reported 
on the starboard bow. This was 
distinctly puzzling, and at once gave 
the impression that it was not Cape 
Kendall they were nearing, but some 
hitherto unobserved part of the elusive 
coast of Southampton Island. Yet 
the features of the headland, when 
the Griper was tossing in the breakers 
to the eastward of it, had become all 
too familiar to be mistaken now; and 
just then Captain Lyon remembered 
the sounding of seventeen fathoms 
they had got when they were stand- 
ing up towards it, and the quick- 
eared seaman who had reported surf. 
It could now be seen that the strange 
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land was an island, and Mr Kendall 
quickly determined its position. It 
was certain that in the fog that night 
they had passed within a quarter of a 
mile of it, and if Captain Lyon had 
kept away to the westward as he first 
intended, they must have crashed on 
to the long reef that ran out from it. 
Thus twice within that twenty-four 
hours they had providentially escaped 
disaster. 

The captain removed his gaze from 
the island and looked away to the 
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north, to where he could see tha 
uneasy, dreadful anchorage where the 
Griper so nearly left her bones, ang 
where for a time all hope of life haq 
left them. He bared his head 
reverently. 

“IT name you the Bay of God 
Mercy,” he said. 

The authorities approved. Cap 
Kendall and the Bay of God’s Merny 
duly appeared on the maps and 
charts of Hudson Bay, and are on 
them still. 


VI. 


On the 10th of November, with a 
strong west-south-west wind, the Griper 
passed the Needles. Later she managed 
to signal Portsmouth. The authorities 
were somewhat perturbed when they 
saw her, without anchors, entering the 
harbour under sail; but extremely 
smart seamanship enabled her to 
make fast to a buoy. The wayward 
Griper was held at last, but to make 
absolutely certain she was placed at 
moorings usually reserved for a three- 
decker. 

The best thing to come out of the 
abortive voyage of the Griper was 
Captain Lyon’s report on his ship’s 


company ; for it goes far to indicate 
the direction in which the Royal Navy 
had moved during the few decades 
following Bligh and the Bounty, and 
the sadistic practice of “ flogging 
round the fleet.” “I may with truth 
assert,” he wrote, “that never was s 
happier little community than that 
assembled on board the Griper. Each 
succeeding day, and each escape from 
difficulties, seemed to bind us mor 
strongly together; and I am proud 
to say that during the whole of ow 
voyage neither punishment, complaint, 
nor even a dispute of any kind, occurred 
amongst us.” 
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